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Foreword 


I have great pleasure in introducing to the scholarly 
fraternity the work Vedanta and the Modern World and 
Other Indological Essays by the eminent savant 
Dr. Nithyanantha Bhat. It is a string of twelve penetrating 
studies carried out with meticulous care of equal number 
of topics with an accent on the Vedic lore. Formed from 
the root vid, vid jnane, ‘to know’, the Veda is the 
repository of knowledge of all kinds. The whole of it is 
the root/source of Dharma: Vedo 'khilo dharmamilam. 
It is so complete that there is everything for everybody 
here. Therefore is the need to divine it, interpret it in all 
wisdom to discover the spirit behind its every statement. 
One with a little knowledge may not be able to do justice 
to it : bibhety alpaSrutad vedo mam ayam praharisyati, 
the Veda is scared of one of little knowledge lest he were 
to attack it (and consequently hurt it). 


It is very wise of Dr. Nithyanantha Bhat to begin his 
series of articles with the one on Vedanta and the Modern 
World, followed by Vedanta and the Modern Science. 
The end portion of the Vedic lore is the Upanisads. 
Broadly the Vedic literature has four divisions. The first 
__ is the Sarhhitās, the second the Brahmanas, the third the 
Aranyakas (the forest treatises), the fourth the Upanisads. 
The first two are connected with rituals and consequently 
get the name Karmakanda while the latter two deal with 
the (higher) knowledge and are therefore called 


Jňānakāņda. The Upanigads have two other names, one 
Vedinta; Kalidasa has used the term in this sense in the 
invocatory stanza of his play the Vikramorvasiya: 
Vedantesu yam ãhur ekapurusam vyapya sthitam rodasi; 
Vedantesu=Upanisatsu. The other name is Rahasya, the 
Secret. The secret knowledge had to be transmitted to a 
pupil by the preceptor who would sit close, to whisper 
it into his ears as it were, the formation of the word 
upanisad is enough to give an inkling of it. The word is 
formed from the root sad, mark the similarity of it with 
English sit, with the prepositions upa meaning near and 
ni =nitaram, very much, to sit close by the teacher. There 
are three texts, the Upanisads, the Brahmasiitra and the 
Srimadbhaga vadgita called collectively Prasthanatrayi, 
on which all the mighty Sankaracarya had commented. 
As the colophon of each of the chapters of the 
Srimadbhagavadgita makes it clear, it is the Upanisads 
that have been sung there : iti Srimadbhagavadgitasu 
upanisatsu Arjunavisadayogo nama prathamo ‘dhyayah. 
In one of the last few stanzas of it the statement that the 
knowledge it imparts is the most secret of the secret, 
guhyad guhyataram jnanam carries an echo of the 
teachings of the Upanisads that had earned them the 
designation Rahasya. 


In the order of ascension it is first the senses, the 
indriyas, then it is the mind, manas, then it is the intellect, 
_ buddhi and then it is the one that is beyond it : yo 
buddheh paratas tu sah. While science stops at buddhi, 


the Vedanta goes beyond it. It is not to be conceived but 
to be realized. It is omniscient, omnipresent, omnipotent. 
That is the Supreme Self. Words fail to grasp it. They 
are after all finite. How can they then grasp the infinite! 
It is Brahman—the Vast (from the root brhi, brha brhi 
vrddhau). One who knows it becomes Brahman itself : 
Brahmavid brahmaiva bhavati. It is this vast one that has 
provided unbounded joy to the realized ones 'tam evaym 
labdhvanandibhavati. The knowledge of lores can equip 
one with resource material but cannot satisfy one's 
spiritual quest. Svetaketu of the Upanisadic times had 
acquired mastery over all the conceivable lores. He 
enumerates them to his father in an answer to his query 
as to what he had learnt. But to the query as to whether 
he has learnt by knowing which everything is known, by 
hearing which everything is heard, he had to know. All 
his pride and conceit that had marked his demeanour 
panditamani stabdha eyaya when he approached his 
father on completion of his education just wore off. 
When he asked him as to what it is, the answer that he 
got was fat tvam asi Svetaketo tat tvam asi, O Svetaketu, 
that art thou, that art thou. Modern science satisfies 
material aspirations of mankind, the Vedanta satisfies its 
spiritual aspirations. Both of them can go together. There 
is no dichotomy in this. 


Now about the Vedic education system to which 
Dr. Nithyanantha Bhat devotes a substantial portion of 
his valuable work. The Veda lays great emphasis on 


acquisition of knowledge, the knowledge that needs to 
be transmitted to the deserving only. Knowledge is a 
treasure that needs to be kept secure. In the Vedic 
education system the first choice was the selection of the 
right type of student—that is Indian pedagogy. The Veda 
is very clear about it: 


—e—_— -e 


vidya ha vai brahmanam djagima gopdya ma 


§evadhiste'ham asmi/ 
Asiiyakayanrjave 'yataya tasmai ma briiya nidhipaya 
Brahman// 


"Vidya (knowledge) came to a Brahmana (and 
said) : You protect me, I am your treasure. Do 
not pass me on to one who is jealous, who is not 
straightforward, who has no control over himself. 
Transmit me to the one, O Brahmana! who can 
protect the treasure.” 


The foremost aim of education was to fashion a 
student into a decent human being so that he could serve 
as a useful member of society imparting to it unity and 
cohesion. The teacher was the acarya to the students, 
the acarya who was to teach them the ācãra, the right 
conduct — it is not necessary to put the word sad 
before the word acara, acara itself means sadacara—vide 
the derivation of the word as given in the Nirukta of 
Yaska acaryah kasmat? Acaram grahayati, why is 
acarya called so, (because) he is to teach the acara. It 
_ is the acara that is the root, the source, the fountainhead 


of dharma : acaraprabhavo dharmah. It is the acara that 
has to be cultivated assiduously. One who does not 
follow it which is basic to a civilized society, even the 
Vedas do not purify : acdrahinam na punanti Vedah. 
The 4carya is the repository of the knowledge, sacred 
and profane, the material and the spiritual and he is 
shown to be too eager to pass it on to equip the 
upcoming generation with it. He, therefore, is shown 
in the Vedas to be praying to have the students who 
could imbibe this knowledge : 4 me yantu brahmacarinah. 
He would have the students with him in the form of 
antevasins, looking after their material and physical 
needs very much like a prospective mother with the 
embryo within, brahmacarinam garbham krnute ‘ntah, 
and teach them for long number of years to impart 
knowledge of various disciplines. In the course of their 
stay with the acarya the students had to follow a strict 
regime, they had to become Sisyas, the disciplined ones, 
vide the root śāsu anuSistau. The education in the 
ancient period meant the holistic development of the 
personality of the seeker of knowledge. Apart from 
instruction in the Vedic lore the students were given 
instruction in other, worldly, Jaukika, disciplines as 
well, as said earlier. Otherwise how could this country 
have such astronomers as Varahamihira, agricultural 
scientists as ParaSara (the authof the KrsiparaSara), the 
mathematicians as Bhaskaracarya, the geometricians as 
Brahmagupta and Aeronautics experts as Bharadvaja 
(the author of the Yantrasarvasva). 


It is so good and thoughtful of Dr. Nithyanantha 
Bhat to devote almost half of the contents of his volume 
to education which he has dealt with in all thoroughness 
and precision. To substantiate his point he has quoted 
profusely from modern thinkers and masters who have 
the unique distinction of being opinion makers. It was 
a treat to go through about half a dozen of his articles 
related to education. 


Among his articles there is one that touches the all- 
important subject of Vedic ecology which has special 
relevance to present times when there is so much 
disturbance with it, the disturbance that is threatening 
the very existence of the human race on this planet. 
Our seers and sages had realized even before the dawn 
of history the importance of maintaining ecological 
balance. The Santi-mantra quoted by Dr. Bhat is an 
example of it par excellence. 


Quite educative is his article on manuscripts. It 
details various materials used for writing and the 
methods for the preservation of the manuscripts. In this 
connection I am tempted to quote an old Sanskrit stanza: 


Tailad raksej jalad raksed raksec chithilabandhanat/ 
Mirkhahaste na mam dadyad iti vadati pustakarn// 
"One should keep the book (it was in the 


manuscript form in the old period) from oil, water 
and loose binding. The book says: Do not pass me 


on to an ignoramus (=because he will not be able 

to understand its value; for him it will be just an 

object, an item)." 

There has been a great loss of manuscripts— 
Dr. Bhat highlights it—due to vagaries of nature, wanton 
destruction that had led to the libraries of the 
Universities like that of Nalanda being burnt. It is only 
a fraction of our vast haul of manuscripts that has come 
down to us. Still that fraction is big enough. As per 
the record of the National Manuscripts Mission there 
are as many as five million manuscripts in India stocked 
in various manuscript libraries and collections. There 
could be a couple of millions more in the homes and 
private collections that have not been accounted for yet. 


It is a known fact that a huge number of Indian 
manuscripts have gone out of India through travellers 
and missionaries, a majority of whom donated them to 
Libraries in their countries. Thus Bodlien Library, 
Oxford, the Library of the Department of Asian and 
African Studies, University of London, the India Office 
Library London, each has a sizable collection of Indian 
manuscripts. Lately a Catalogue of Indian manuscripts 
in Germany in twelve volumes had made its appearance. 
A substantial portion of Indian manuscripts discovered 
by Sir Aurel Stein during his Prussian Turfan 
Expedition is now with the Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences, Budapest. The Chinese travellers while getting 


back to their country had taken with them large 
collections of Manuscripts from India, a good number 
of which they had translated in Chinese. It is said that 
the legendary scholar Kumarajiva had a thousand 
translators working with him to translate the Indian 
works which in his time must have been in manuscript 
form. 


While talking of manuscripts, the works written m 
hand, in the early period, the ancient and the medieval, 
there is need to draw attention to a different perspective 
of them. Little could one have the idea that there could 
be manuscripts in the modern period itself? There is 
no dearth of people who write works, but being in 
indigent circumstances, are not able to publish them 
themselves or through publishers to whom they have 
no access. I cannot but recall here an incident. The All 
India Oriental Conference was in session at Kuruksetra. 
In the recess period when I was moving among scholars, 
an elderly gentleman weighed down with age, breathing 
heavily approached me. He was carrying a huge load 
on his head. He told me that the load he was carrying 
contained a large number of books that he had written 
in Sanskrit none of which was published. He beseeched 
me to arrange for their publication. In tatters he was 
almost in tears stricken with the feeling that he would 
not survive for long and that all his works would go 
waste. I do not know what happened to him and his 
works. A similar thing happened with the celebrated 


Sanskrit playwright K.V. Chatre of Maharashtra. 
Shortly before his death he had sent me all his plays, 
quite a few of them in manuscript, with the request to 
edit and publish them. The bundle has been lying with 
me for years now. I have yet to find time to fulfill this 
sacred obligation. 


Dr. Bhat deserves unstinted admiration for drawing 
attention to Sanskrit works dealing with sciences and 
technology 93% of which, as per the assessment of 
Dr. K.V. Sarma, an expert on the subject quoted by 
him, are still in manuscript. It is the need of the hour 
to bring them to light for the twin purpose of drawing 
the knowledge that the ancients have infused in them 
and for furnishing the effective rebuttal to the views 
of those who are carried by mistaken notion that the 
Sanskrit literature primarily concerns itself with matters 
spiritual, adhyatmika and less with matters material, 
adhibhautika. In the Report of the Second Sanskrit 
Commission the undersigned had mentioned half a 
dozen Sanskrit works that deal with a subject like 
Aeronautics which are still in manuscript. 


The other notable articles in the Volume are The 
Ideal of Renunciation, Service and Spirituality and the 
True Globalization. The renunciation and globalization 
go together. Formed from the root as (asu ksepane, 
ksepana means to throw up, to give up) with 
prepositions mi and sam, ni in the sense nitaram, fully, 


completely, sam in the sense samyak or samantat, in 

proper form or from all points. The question now is 
to give up what, the ownership of a thing or the fruit 
of an action/s : sarvakarmaphalanyasam samnydsam 
kavayo viduh. In no case does it mean cessation of 
activity. That one cannot have even for a moment, na 
jatu tisthaty akarmakrt. It only means not to get 
involved in any way in an activity, even when engaged 
in it. If one keeps oneself detached from  that/those 
activity/ies, it would be samnyasa. As the story goes - 
once Mithila was on fire. There was commotion 
everywhere, hue and cry. King Janaka, the ruler of the 
city, the great Brahmajnanin that he was, was 
completely unruffled with all that was going on in his 
city though performing his kingly duty of directing the 
fire-fighting and the rescuing of the people. When 
somebody asked him as to how come that he was so 
composed in the face of the great tragedy unfolding 
itself before his eyes, his cryptic reply was Mithilayam 
pradiptayam na me dahyati kiñcana, "Even if Mithila 
is on fire there is nothing mine that is getting burnt.” 
That is samnyasa. It is this detachment, non- 
involvement of oneself that leads to the evolution of 
a global perspective, to see oneself in all beings and 
all beings in oneself that is conducive to the 
enlargement of one's vision in seeing the sufferings of 
others as one's own and mitigating them as if he were 
mitigating his own. It is this which leads to getting over 


and above the feeling that this is mine and this is 
somebody else's which ultimately dissolves itself in 
viewing the whole earth as a family, vasudhaiva 
kutumbakam and makes one look upon the (whole) 
universe as a nest, the resting place for all beings, yatra 
visvam bhavaty ekanidam. This idea has been 
expressed in words that can hardly be improved upon : 
Tyaktavyo mamakarah yadi na Sakyate ‘sau tyaktum sa 
hi sarvatra kartavyah, the idea of mineness needs to be 
given up. In case it is not possible to do so, it should 
be extended to cover everything. Service to others will 
then just be an offshoot of it, there being no ‘other’ than 
one's own self! 


The last of the articles is on the nature of poetry 
as expounded by Sri Aurobindo. 


The Muse of Dr. Nithyanantha Bhat has meandered 
far and wide to cover a large area of Indian wisdom. 
To go through the Volume under reference is indeed 
an intellectual feast : utsavah sudhiyam ayam. 


Satya Vrat Shastri 
(Recipient of Jnanpith Award, 
Padma Bhushan, 
New Delhi President's Certificate of Honour; 
3.09.2019. President, Asia Institute, Torino, Italy) 


Preface 


This Volume titled Vedanta and the Modern World 
and Other Indological Essays is a collection of twelve 
articles written by me. Most of these articles have been 
published in reputed journals. The first four articles deal 
with aspects of the Veda and Vedanta. Three articles 
are on Education. Other articles deal with topics such 
as Indian manuscript tradition, human excellence, 
renunciation, service, globalization and nature of poetry 
in Indian perspective. 


I wish to state here that all my articles on subjects 
of Indological importance including the articles in this 
Volume were prepared by me making use of the 
Reference Library of this Institute after assuming charge 
as its Hon. Director. I am ever grateful to our Founder 
and Dharma Guru Shrimad Sudhindra Tirtha Swamiji for 
having given me the opportunity to serve this sacred 
Institution founded in the name of our Dharma Guru 
Shrimad Sukrtindra Tirtha Swamiji. 

I am immensely indebted to the great Indian 
philosophers and educationists such as Swami 
_ Vivekananda, Sri Aurobindo, Mahatma Gandhi, 


Sri Rabindranath Tagore, Swami Ranganathananda, 


Sri J. Krishnamurti, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, and others 


whose thoughts and ideas inspired me to write these 
articles. 


My acknowledgments are due to Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan, Mumbai, Bharatheeya Vichara Kendram, 
Trivandrum, and Poornaprajna Samshodhana Mandiram, 
Bangalore, for having published my articles in their 
Research Journals. 


I am deeply indebted to the most eminent and 
internationally renowned Sanskrit Scholar 
Mahamahopadhyaya Prof. Satya Vrat Shastriji for 
writing an enlightening and inspiring Foreword to my 
work. My humble pranams to Shastriji. 


I express my gratitude to the Governing Body of 
this Institute for their valuable support. 


Dr. V. Nithyanantha Bhat 
Hon. Director 
Cochin-32 Sukrtindra Oriental Research Institute 


: 17" October 2019 Cochin - 682 032 
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1 
Vedanta and the Modern World* 


"Vedanta is the most impressive metaphysics 
the human mind has ever conceived." 


— Alfred North Whitefield 


The message of Vedanta is for all times. And it 
is all the more relevant in the present age, when the 
world is facing grave spiritual and moral crisis. The 
teachings of Vedanta reflected in the Upanisads, the 
Gita and so on, are significant for they are based on 
a set of universal principles. And these principles are 
universal because they deal with human problems and 
development. The Upanisads were considered as the 
cardinal texts for teaching the students of monastic 
order. They have great significance as they have deep 
ethical bearings on human conduct, man's social 
responsibilities, and the legitimacy of his action. 


Swami Ranganathananda in his work the Universal 
Message of the Bhagavad Gita Vol. I (Kolkata: Advaita 


* Originally published in Prajfa, Poornaprajňa Samshodhana Mandiram 
Research Journal, 2011. 
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Ashrama, 2002), observes that the Upanigads or the 
Vedanta expounded the science of human possibilities — 
a thousand years earlier, and the Gita expounds the 
practical application of that science. Hence Swami — 
Vivekananda considered the Gitd as the best book of 
practical Vedanta. Bhagavad Gita "gives an insight into 
all aspects of man's experiences, and teaches the 
technique by which life can be lived at its highest and 
best. It breathes the spirit of tolerance and universality” 
(Swami Ranganathananda, The Message of the 
Upanisads, (Mumbai: Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 2007), 
p.62). The Bhagavad Gita deals with human problems 
in a human way. That is why it has a tremendous appeal. 
It has inspired the human mind in India for centuries, 
and today it is inspiring millions of people in various 
parts of the world. Swami Ranganathananda finds it 
interesting that in all these countries, after reading the 
Gita, people find their whole outlook changed. Thinkers 
and writers like Emerson, Walt Whitman, and Thoreau 
in USA, and Carlyle in England, experienced this 
broadening and deepening of their outlook after 
studying the Gita, and their writings convey a new 
message. Henry David Thoreau, American transcen- 
dentalist, refers to the Gita thus: 


In the morning I bathe my intellect in the 
stupendous and cosmogonal philosophy of the 
Bhagavat Geeta, since whose composition years of 


De 
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the gods have elapsed, and in comparison with 
which our modern world and its literature seem 
puny and trivial . . . (qtd. in Swami Tathagatananda, 
Journey of the Upanisads to the West (Kolkata: 
Advaita Ashrama, 2005), p. 443) 


For Ralph Waldo Emerson, the Vedic thought "is 
sublime as heat and night and a breathless ocean. It 
continues every religious sentiment, all the grand ethics 
which visit in turn each noble poetic mind. . ." 
(Tathagatananda, Journey of the Upanisads to the West, 
p. 425). Schopenhauer, eminent German philosopher, 
remarked that "in the whole world there is no study 
so beneficial and so elevating as that of the Upanisads. 
It has been the solace of my life — it will be the solace 
of my death." T. S Eliot, one of the greatest English 
poets of the 20” century, was influenced by the 
Upanisads. In the end of his magnum opus The Waste 
Land, he appeals to the thunder in the 
Brhadaranyakopanisad. He draws on the traditional 
interpretation of "what the thunder says," from the 
Upanisads. According to this, the thunder "gives," 


_ "sympathizes" and "controls" through its speech. 


Vedanta's main contribution to humanity has been 
its catholicity of outlook, spirit of tolerance and its quest 
for inner freedom that defies imposition of any limit of 
race, colours, creed, etc. Swami Vivekananda, a sage 
well-known throughout the world for his practical 
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wisdom, envisioned Vedanta as a teaching that would 
save the world from imminent spiritual death. Teachings 
of Vedanta remind the modern man in distress that 
unless he accepts and realizes spirituality as the core 
dimension of his personality, he won't be able to live — 
a peaceful life in spite of his tremendous material 
progress. For Dharma, the moral force that can hold 

society together is possible only in an atmosphere of 
"toned down materialism" and assertion of the Spirit. It 
is futile to try to find peace outside if we have not found 
it inside. Swami Vivekananda asserts that “Spiritual 
knowledge is the only thing that can destroy our miseries 
forever; any other knowledge satisfies wants only for a 
time. It is only with the knowledge of the spirit that the 
faculty of want is annihilated. . . ." (The Complete 
Works Vol. I, (Kolkata: Advaita Ashrama, 1991), p. 52). 


While speaking on the subject "The Upanisads and 
the modern crisis" Swami Ranganathananda explains 
that the modern world is experiencing a far-reaching 
reassessment in all aspects of human life and thought. 
According to him the progress of science and 
technology "lifted man from many fears and uncertain- 
ties of his primitive past," but "landed him into new 
and more gnawing fears and uncertainties" (The 
Message of the Upanisads, p. 42). It destroyed many 
- Superstitions and challenged the credentials of every one 
of his beliefs and practices in the moral, religious and 
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socio-economic spheres of life. These are indeed 
substantial gains; but they are not enough; they have 
lengthened the ropes, without, however, ‘strengthening 
the stakes’ as the Bible puts it. According to Swami 
Ranganathananda, "the tree of life has branched wide, 
without correspondingly rooting deep," for he believes 
that "in the modern achievement, the sciences of nature 
have far outstripped the sciences of man, leaving man 
puny and unstable, with his centre of gravity always 
outside of himself. Moral and spiritual values emerge 
only from the sciences of man" (The Message of the 
Upanisads, p. 42). Well-known modern thinker Bertrand 
Russell refers to this imbalance in his remarks in his 
work The Scientific Outlook, (pp. 278-279) thus: 


Man has been disciplined hitherto by his subjection 
to nature. Having emancipated himself from this 
subjection, he is showing something of the defects 
of slave-turned-master. A new moral outlook is 
called for, in which submission to the powers of 
nature is replaced by respect for what is best in 
man. It is where this respect is lacking that 
scientific technique is dangerous. So long as it is 
present, science, having delivered man from 
bondage to nature, can proceed to deliver him from 
bondage to the slavish part of himself (Qtd. in 
Swami Ranganathananda, The Message of the 
Upanisads, p. 42). 
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This respect for what is best in man, and the science 
which will "proceed to deliver man from bondage to 
the slavish part of himself,” is what the Upanisads 
developed ages ago in India in her ‘Adhyatma Vidya’, 
in her ‘science of human possibilities’ in the words of 
Julian Huxley (The Message of the Upanisads, p. 42). 
The crisis in the modern world is essentially a spiritual 
crisis. Great thinkers of the past and the present strongly — 
believed that the eternal soul of India has preserved, © 
through her ups and downs of her long history, a 
perennial message of hope and cheer to all humanity. 


According to Swami Satprakashananda, “modern 
man directs his attention to aspects of life other than 
moral and spiritual, and thereby reaps indifferent or 
unwanted results." He explains that the stable basis of 
human life is not economic sufficiency, technical 
efficiency, development of arts and industries, or 
cultural progress. The sound basis of life is not even 
in political constitution, or social organization, however 
sound it may be, because neither political constitution 
nor social organization can function without the right 
types of human beings. The sound basis of human life 
is not even in philosophic knowledge, or scientific 
knowledge, because none of these ensures true human 
relationship, or ensures man's inner composure and 
- wisdom. True human relationships cannot exist unless 
there are fair dealings among men and true fellow- 
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feeling. . .. No economic system, no external condition, 
can help a man, truly speaking, unless he is sound 
‘morally and wise spiritually (Vedanta for All (Chennai: 
Sri Ramakrishna Matt, 2007), pp. 23-24). 


It is Interesting to note that although Vedanta has 
not yet become a mass movement, it has silently but 
unmistakably influenced the thought current of the 
present world. Frequent use of words such as ‘guru’, 
‘mantra’, ‘karma’, ‘yoga’, etc. used by social thinkers, 
writers, politicians, managers, investment bankers and 
even television newscasters as part of their every day 
vocabulary, indicates the influence of Vedanta. The 
voice of Vedanta is heard when environmentalists 
gather in different parts of the world and exhort us to 
save the forests and protect ozone layer. When 
psychologists and counsellors prescribe meditation and 
yoga as a remedy, the wisdom of Vedanta is recognized. 
The call of Vedanta is heard when leaders of various 
religions and faiths hold Parliament of Religions in 
different parts of the world and appeal for the unity 
of all faiths. 


Vedanta and the Modern Science 


Swami Ranganathananda observes that "all science 
is the search for unity. Vedanta discovered this unity 
in the Atman; it followed its own method relevant to 
this field of enquiry. But it illustrated its conclusion 
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with whatever possible knowledge was available at the 

time. In recent centuries this knowledge has been 
advanced radically and vastly by modern science, the 

impact of which on Vedanta, however, has been most 

wholesome. In fact Vedanta hopes for and welcomes 

further radical advances in modern science by which 

its own spiritual vision of the One in the many may 

be corroborated by positive scientific knowledge so that — 
the spirituality of science and the spirituality of religion 

may flow as a united stream to fertilize all aspects of 
human life" (The Message of the Upanisads, p. 7). 


As far as modern science is concerned, every 
department of science today is extending the bounds 
of man's knowledge of cosmic unity. Modern science 
starts with the exploration of the mysteries of external 
nature; but at the farthest end of this exploration it finds 
itself face to face with the mystery of man and his mind, 
the deepest mystery of all. It is here, Swami 
Ranganathananda says, that, "we can discern the steady 
convergence of two of the greatest human disciplines 
— ancient Vedanta and modern science (The Message 
of the Upanisads. p. 111). 


Swami Ranganathananda also explains that the need 
of science today is "to free its spirit from dogmas of 
all kinds, whether religious or scientific, political or 
social. In this task modern science will receive the most 
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helpful stimulus from Vedanta. For Vedanta is not 
committed to any dogma, it is committed to truth only 
and firmly believes in the power of truth to overcome 
half-truths and untruths. Satyameva jayate nanrtam 
‘Truth alone triumphs, not untruth’ is the watchword of 
the Upanisads (The Mundaka Upanisad. Ill. 1.6). This 
was the quest pursued by the great sages of India and 


they have left for posterity an imperishable legacy (The 
Message of the Upanisads, p. 199). 


Vedanta and the Environmental Crisis 


Some of the gravest problems that the world is 
facing today are the environmental problems such as 
ecological imbalance, climate change, global warming, 
pollution, etc. Two factors that contribute to environ- 
mental crisis are — one, the belief that human beings 
are separate from and superior to nature, and two, man's 
indiscriminate exploitation of nature, unmindful of the 
consequences of his actions. According to the Vedas, 
the structure of the world is Nature-oriented. The 
central theme of the Atharva Veda is the fellowship of 
man and nature. Many verses of the Atharva Veda 
reflect the earnest wish of human beings to live in 
harmony with nature. The following is the English 
translation of verses from the Atharva Veda Book XII 
(Bhimistkta): 
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Earth, upon which this moving, breathing life 
exists; 

May she bestow on us the finest of her harvests! 
Earth, the all-sustaining, treasure-bearing, resting-place; 
Golden-breasted Earth, home of all life, 

Who bears the sacred fire. 

Pleasant be thy hills, O Earth, 

Thy snow-clad mountains and thy forests. 

On this Earth do I stand, 

Unvanquished, unslain, unhurt. 

Set me, O Earth, amidst the nourishing strength 
That emanates from thy body. 

The Earth is my mother, her child am I; 
Infinite space is my father, 

May he fill us with plenty. 

Peaceful, sweet-smelling, gracious Earth. 
Whatever I dig from thee, O Earth, 

May that have quick growth again, 

May we not injure your vitals or your heart. 
Full of sweetness are the plants, 

And full of sweetness these my words. 

And with things that are full of sweetness, 

I prosper -in a thousand ways. 
(www.hindu-blog.com/2008/05/atharva-veda-quotes- 
on-nature.html) 


The existence and welfare of the human society 
depend upon maintaining a balance with nature. Our 
‘ancient sages and seers emphasized the significance of 
ecological balance for the welfare of human beings. 
"Need, rather than greed’ was the guiding principle in 
the relationship of man with nature. Verse I of the 
I$avasyopanisad says: 


[$avasyamidam sarvan yatkiñca jagatyam jagat | 
Tena tyaktena bhinjithah ma grdhah kasya 
sviddhanam |/ 


"Everything within the universe is possessed by 
God. He pervades both the animate and the 
inanimate. Therefore, one should only take one's 
share and leave the rest to the Supreme." 


Swami Ranganathananda observes that though this is 
a very plain statement, it involves a number of ethical 
and spiritual values. According to him the statement 
may be interpreted also as, "Whatever you have gained 
by your honest labour, say all moral and spiritual 
teachers, that alone belongs to you; enjoy life with that, 
and do not covet what belongs to others." Harmonious 
existence of all creatures of God is the main tenet of 
the value system reflected in the Vedas. The teachings 
on environmental matters contained in the ancient texts 
have inspired ecological activists. Mahatma Gandhi's 
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statement is relevant here: “The earth has resources to 
meet everybody's needs, but nobody's greed.” These 
values pertaining to environment as reflected in- 
Vedanta, seen in the present context of the deteriorating 
quality of environmental resources and increasing 
concern for the sustainability of development, are 
contemporary in their relevance. 


Vedanta and the Modern Education in India 


India has been facing a grave crisis in the field of 
education for quite some time. Sri Aurobindo has 
observed that Indians in the modern age have confused 
education with mere acquisition of knowledge. Accord- 
ing to him amount of knowledge is in itself not of first 
importance. He remarks that "the easy assumption of 
our educationalists that we have only to supply the mind 
with a smattering of facts in each department of 
knowledge and the mind can be trusted to develop itself 
and take its own suitable road is contrary to science, 
contrary to human experiences” (India's Rebirth (Paris: 
The Institute for Evolutionary Research & Mysore: Mira 
Aditi, 3rd Edn 2000) pp. 11-12). 


Mahatma Gandhi observed that good education is 
that which draws out and stimulates the spiritual, 
intellectual and physical faculties of children. This 
_ thought is but the reflection of the Vedic thought that 

calls for the education of the whole human being and 


not just get confined to some aspects only. Hence the 
fullness of education consists in and must comprise all 
the facets of existence — physical, vital, mental, 
intellectual and spiritual. In other words during the 
Upanisadic times education system aimed to transform 
the potentialities of an individual to a complete man. 
And this was done not just through imparting precepts 
and theories but was also through giving examples 
quoting parables. Education meant imparting knowledge 
which will inculcate the quality such as self-discipline, 
charity, and compassion. 


As Swami Gambhirananda rightly remarked— 
"Anyone who seriously ponders over what is taking 
place at present in the realm of education all over the 
country is sure to notice that a soul-killing morbidity 
has seized our sacred temples of learning and the 
disease is eating into their very vitals. And the Tonic 
to restore them to normal health and vigour can come 
only by infusing into their body the beneficent influence 
accruing from moral training and religious education 
—a revival in part atleast of the elevating, sanctifying 
atmosphere that prevailed in our ancient system of 
education, oriented according to the needs and moods 
of the present age" ("The Aims of Our Education," 
Education: New Dimensions (Bangalore: Ramakrishna 
Math, 1996), p. 8). 
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Vedanta and the Modern Management 


According to S.K. Chakraborthy, well-known 
management guru, “India's contribution to the ‘many 
paths’ to effective values-driven management has to 
spring from Vedanta" (Ethics in Management: Vedantic 
Perspectives (New Delhi: Oxford India Paperbacks, 
1997), p. viii). It is important to note that several 
western thinkers on management and related matters 
have been publishing articles, even books, alluding to 
Vedāntic psycho-philosophy. Chakraborthy explains 
that the Vedāntic genius grasped long ago the truth that 
problems arising from secular pursuits cannot be solved 
by pressing forward on secular route. The solution lay 
in the conjunction of the sacred and the simple. This 
insight was formulated into a four-goals system view 
— caturvarga — of human existence. Dharma, Artha, 
Kama, Moksa — Rectitude/Righteousness, money/ 
wealth, needs/desires and liberation of the spiritual core. 
Positive and modern interpreters of this system's view, 
like Swami Vivekananda, sum up the message pithily; 
"Every act is a spiritual prayer, every step is a 
pilgrimage." "To put it in another way,” Chakraborthy 
says, "the key task of management in any secular aspect 
of life is to transform and elevate it into a sacred 
process" (S. K. Chakraborthy, Ethics in Management: 
_ Vedantic Perspective, p. 6). Vedanta offers a general 
theory, the central tenet of which is Niskama Karma 


Kosa 
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or Karma Yoga according to which work must be done 
without personal claims to egocentric results (i.e. 
rewards) as the primary driving force. 


Chakraborthy says that the words or phrases that best 
reflected the top level managers’ vision about the future 
quality of the work-life scenario in the firm are — 
simplicity, efficiency, frugality, decorum, quality output, 
customer is God, straightforwardness, brotherhood, self- 
restraint, punctuality, sharing, trust, care, humility, 
patience, honesty, etc. He adds that when the managers 
were asked to name any kind of organization or institution 
which is or has been able to synthesize and integrate these 
qualities, after a brainstorming session, someone spoke of 
an 4$ram as capturing best most of these features on a 
continuing basis. The group of managers agreed almost 
unanimously. They could correlate the ãśŚram metaphor 
with a business enterprise at the ground level. It reflects 
also the ingrained Indian ethos most of our managers 
secretly nurse. Clearly the physical features of an a$ram 
may not always be translatable in the Industrial settings, 
especially at the plant level. So, the emphasis has to be 
on the pursuit of the psychologically affective features of 
an 4Sram. ". . . the uniqueness of the Indian model of 
civilization is 'sacro-secular symbiosis’ (S.K. 
Chakraborthy, Management by Values— Towards 
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nurturing the secular, the material. This alone explains 
the enduring power of India's civilization through six 
millennia of recorded history. 


Conclusion 

Thus Vedanta provides man in the modern world 
with practical wisdom in every aspect of his life. 
Sri Aurobindo asserts that "the recovery of the perfect 
truth of the Veda is therefore not merely a desideratum 
for our modern intellectual curiosity, but a practical 
necessity for the future of the human race” (Qtd. in 
India's Rebirth, p. 99). 


Swami Ranganathananda observes that the sixth 
and seventh verses of the /Savasyopanisad raise us to 
the highest pinnacle of human wisdom: 

Yastu sarvani bhitani atmanyevanupa$yati ; 

Sarva bhitesu catmanam tato na vijugupsate — 

"The wise man, who realizes all beings as not 

distinct from his own Self, and his own Self as the 

Self of all beings, does not, by virtue of that 

perception, hate anyone.” 

Yasmin sarvani bhūtani atmaivabhit vijanatah; 

Tatra ko mohah kah Sokah ekatvam anupasyatah — 

"What delusion, what sorrow can there be for that 

wise man who realizes the unity of all existence 

by perceiving all beings as his own Self?" 
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According to Swami Ranganathananda, "human 
society will get a new integration as a fruit of this 
vision. We in India speak of national integration today; 
but it is integration limited to one nation. But the 
Vedanta concept of integration goes beyond the merely 
national to embrace the whole of humanity in its 
sweeping vision of kinship and oneness" (The Message 
of the Upanisads, pp. 123-124). He adds that the 
message of India has nothing credal, nothing dogmatic 
or sectarian about it, for it speaks in terms of man's 
development of the highest excellence. 


It is only befitting to conclude this paper by quoting 
eminent British historian of the 20" century, Arnold 
Toynbee. In his tribute to Sri Ramakrishna, he remarks: 


In the present age, the world has been united on 
the material plane by western technology. But this 
western skill has not only ‘annihilated distance,’ it 
has armed the peoples of the world with weapons 
of devastating power at a time when they have been 
brought to point-blank range of each other without 
yet having learnt to know and love each other. At 
this supremely dangerous moment in human 
history, the only way of salvation for mankind is 
an Indian way. 


(http://www.ramakrishna.org/rmk_trib.htm) 


2 
Vedanta and the Modern Science* — 


"The unity and continuity of Vedanta are 
reflected in the unity and continuity of wave 


h > " 
mechanics _ Revie Geel 


Knowledge, according to Vedanta, comprises knowl- 
edge of ksetra and knowledge of ksetrajia. The physical 
sciences provide us only the knowledge of ksetra. Then 
there is the knower consciousness, the observer. A full 
picture of reality will include both these kinds of 
knowledge. As Swami Ranganathananda explains: 


Till now Western physical Science considered only 
one aspect of reality. The objective world observed 
by the senses and studied by the mind of the 
scientist. Even if there is an observer, it also is 
converted to be a form of the ksetra. Ksetra in 
another form is the ksetrajna, they will say, 
following -the nineteenth century materialistic 
theory. But this is slowly changing. They are 


* Originally published in the Journal of Sukrtindra Oriental Research Institute. 
Vol. 10, No. 1, October 2008. 
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finding it impossible to convert consciousness into 
a piece of matter. They are finding it impossible 
to derive conscious-ness from some material 
powers or forces. When they come to a mature 
conclusion, they will recognize the truth that is 
expounded in the Git?. Here is ksetra, here is 
ksetrajna, and when you investigate this ksetrajna, 
it looks as if there are so many ksetrajnas, but really 
there is only one ksetrajna and that manifests 
through all the ksetras. (Universal Message of the 
Bhagavad Gita Vol. III (Kolkata : Advaita 
Ashrama, 2002), pp. 37-38) 


Thus Swami Ranganathananda argues that today's 
knowledge of physical science is incomplete, because 
it knows only the ksetra and it considers ksetrajna as 
a transformation of ksetra: "just Chemistry and Physics 
transformed into the brain and its thinking Power." 
(Ibid., p. 39). A modern scientist studies the objective 
world. He does not take himself into account. He 
discovers many things about the world. But the scientist 
as the observer or knower, as the Self is ignored. "The 
observer is a tremendous datum, and cannot be reduced 
to a mere part of the observed data" (Ibid., p.39). 


It is a happy sign that science today attempts to 
extend the limits of man's knowledge of cosmic unity. 
This basic unity towards which all knowledge leads to, 
was discovered by the Upanisads through the study of 
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mind and through inward meditation. As Swarm 
Ranganathananda observes : 


Modern science started with the exploration of the 
mysteries of external nature; but at the farthest end 
of this exploration, it finds itself face to face with 
the mystery of man and his mind, the deepest 
mystery of all. 


It is there that we can discern the steady 
convergence of two of the greatest human disci- 
plines—the ancient Vedanta and modern science. 
(The Message of the Upanisads (Bombay 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 1980) p.111). 


According to Vedanta, the universe which is 
perceived by our senses is only an appearance. It is 
not what it seems. The modern scientist will agree with 
this. Vedanta asserts that, beneath this appearance, this 
flux, there is an essential, unchanging Reality, which 
it calls Brahman. But at the mention of Brahman, the 
scientist becomes skeptical. "And rightly so; for none 
of his apparatus is capable of detecting the existence 
of this fundamental Reality. . . . because scientific 
analysis depends, necessarily upon the evidence of the 
five senses, and Brahman is beyond all sense 
perception" (Christopher Isherwood, "What Is Vedanta?", 
Living Wisdom (Mylapore : Sri Ramakrishna Math, 
1995), p.14). "Long before post-Newtonian Physics 
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"discovered" that matter is essentially energy in drag 
- E = Mc - the sages had already intuited that the 
physical universe is an emanation of that omnipotent 
Force, which they called Shakti" (Richard Schiffman, 
"The Wisdom Teachings of India", Living Wisdom 
(Mylapore: Sri Ramakrishna Math, 1995), p.65). The 
Taittinyopanisad teaches us that, "Brahman is he from 
whom all beings arise, by whom all beings are 
sustained, into whom all beings enter . . ." (3.1) 


Creation according to this view, "is neither static, 
nor at base even material, but a dynamism of ceaseless 
transformation, the ecstatic dance of the Divine Mother, 
Kāli. The astrophysicist, the molecular biologist, the 
sub-atomic physicist could only agree!" For they now 
believe that "matter only appears solid and continuous 
from the Vantage point of our narrowly time-bound and 
sense-bound mind . . ." (Richard Schiffman, "The 
Wisdom Teachings of India", Living Wisdom, p.65). 
Schiffman further observes: 


The sages would have found nothing to be surprised 
at in this! But unlike the material scientist, who has 
still proceeded no further than seeing the physical 
creation as a complex fabric of transmutation — 
vibratory energy in different modes and frequencies 
of expression — the ancients did not stop there. 
They went on to trace the ceaselessly arising waves 
and currents of Shakti, divine force, back to their 
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orgin, the shoreless expanse of oceanic Conscious- 
ness, the supersubstance of creation itself. And then 
they went still further, tracing consciousness back 
to its transcendent Source, the imcomprehensible 
fullness of the Absolute . . . (Ibid., p.65) 


Swami Swahananda explains: “Modern Science 
now accepts the theory that the essence of all matter 
is energy, a theory which unifies the physical world. 
Long before the birth of Einstein, this unity was 
declared by the sages of the Upanisads who realized 
this through Inspiration, or intuition.” ("Peace", Living 
Wisdom, p. 90). 


Vedanta held the faith that unity in variety is the 
plan of nature. And man can approach this unity from 
the outside as well as from the inside. 


Swami Ranganathananda explains : 


All science is the search for unity. Vedanta 
discovered this unity in the Atman; it followed its 
own method relevant to this field of inquiry. But 
it illustrated its conclusions with whatever positive 
knowledge was available at the time. In recent 
centuries this knowledge has been advanced 
radically and vastly by modern science, the impact 
of which on Vedanta, however, has been most 
wholesome. In fact, Vedanta hopes for and 
welcomes further radical advances in modem 
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science by which its own spiritual vision of the 
One in the many may be corroborated by postive 
scientific knowledge, so that the spirituality of 
science and the spirituality of religion may flow as 
a united stream to fertilize all aspects of human life. 
(The Message of the Upanisads, p.7) 


Swami Vivekananda briefly sums up this idea thus : 
"All science is bound to come to this conclusion in the 
long run. Manifestation, and not creation, is the word 
of science today, and the Hindu is only glad that what 
he has been cherishing in his bosom for ages is going 
to be taught in more forcible language, and with further 
light from the latest conclusions of science" (The 
Complete Works, Vol. I, Eleventh edition (Calcutta: 
Advaita Ashrama, 1991), p.15). 


Dr. S. Radhakrishnan explains this idea further in 
his masterpiece Indian Philosophy. According to him, 
the Gita recognises two kinds of knowledge — "that 
which seeks to understand the phenomena of existence 
externally through intellect and that which by the force 
of intuition grasps the ultimate principle behind the 

apparent series." He elaborates the idea thus : "When 
subject to the logical intellect, the spirit of man tends 
to lose itself in nature and identity itself with its 
activities. To grasp the truth of existence in its source 
and reality within, it has to free itself from the snare 
of false identification (S. Radhakrishnan, Indian 
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Philosophy Vol. I (New Delhi : Oxford University 


Press, 1997), p. 555). 


Dr. Radhakrishnan here finds distinction between 
the two terms — Vijiiana and Jñãna, According to him | 
while Vijfana is the intellectual apprenhension of the 
details of existence, jñãna is the integral knowledge of 
the common foundation of all existence. And both have 
the pursuit to realize the oneness of the things im the 
internal spirit. Scientific knowledge, Dr. Radhakrishnan 
says, is said to be dominated by rajas, while spiritual 
knowledge is permeated by the quality of sattva. “If 
we mistake the partial truths of science for the whole 
truth of spirit, we have the inferior knowledge, where 
the lowest quality of tamas predominates” (The 
Bhagavad Gita XVIII. 20-22). 


The powers of Science respecting nature and 
technology "are awesome, but its parade of marvels 
proceeds from a line of inquiry that is powerful and 
at the same time limited. The usual way to register 
its limitation is to say that science can't deal with values 
and existential meanings, but the more important 
likelihood is that there are things it cannot connect 
with — things that are as real as material objects, and 
that affect us as much if not more, but which scientific 
_ Instruments don't register. . . . Quantum Physics now 
plays freely with the possibility that not only matter but 
Space and time derive from something that eludes 


restriction" (Huston Smith, "Religion in the Twentieth 
Century”, Living Wisdom, p.118). As Smith puts it," 
this withdrawal of science to its important but not 
omnicompetent domain allows religion more intellectual 
room than the twentieth century recorded it, for religion 
specializes in the invisibles that science cannot touch. 
The stage is being set, it seems, for the twenty-first 
century to accept religion (and its ally, art) as equal 
partners to Science in discerning the full range of 
reality” (Ibid., p.119). 


As Whitefield once observed, "the future of 
civilization depends, more than on anything else, on the 
way the two most powerful forces of history, science 
and religion, settle into relationship with each other" 
(Qtd. in Huston Smith, "Religion in the Twenty — first 
Century", Living Wisdom, p.119). 


3 
Ecological Awareness in the Vedas 


"Dharma exists for the welfare of all living 
beings. Hence, that by which the welfare of 
all living beings, is sustained, that for sure 
is dharma." 

— Mahabharata (Santi Parva 109.10) 


Today ecological problems have attained tremen- 
dous proportions threatening the very existence of 
human race on this planet. Hence ecological awareness 
is essential for the survival of humanity. In his remarks 
about the book titled the Vedic Ecology, Fritjof Capra 
speaks about the need and sources of Ecological 
knowledge: "The ecological knowledge that will be 
crucial to the survival of humanity in our new century 
is not only emerging from contemporary science, but 
is also an integral part of traditional wisdom in many 
cultures around the world." He speaks of the new 
paradigm which may be called "a holistic world view, 
seeing the world as an integrated whole rather than a 
dissociated collection of parts. It may also be called an 
ecological view, if the term "ecological" is used in much 
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broader and deeper sense than usual. Deep ecological 
awareness recognizes the fundamental interdependence 
of all phenomena and the fact that, as individuals and 
societies we are all embedded in (and ultimately 
dependent upon) the cyclical process of nature." 


Universally acknowledged to be the most precious 
Indian Heritage, the Vedas are repositories of all 
knowledge, the knowledge about the whole universe 
covering all the matters relating to the animate and the 
inanimate. The Vedic views revolve around the concept 
of nature and life. The Vedic literature had established 
the principles of environmental ethos centuries ago. It 
is replete with India's concern for environment and 
ecology through the ages. 


The Rg Veda is perhaps the oldest literary record 
which reflects man's close relationship with nature. The 
people of the Vedic times showed not only a sense of 
awareness of environment but lived in harmony with 
the flora and fauna that surrounded them. They had 
become integral part of the ecosystem and the benign 
nature had evoked in them faith in its benevolence. 


According to the Vedas, the structure of the world 
is Nature-oriented. The central theme of the Atharva 
Veda is the fellowship of man and nature. Many verses 
of the Atharva Veda reflect the earnest wish of human 
beings to live in harmony with nature. The existence 


and welfare of the human society depend upon 
maintaining a balance with nature. Our ancient sages 
and seers emphasized the significance of ecological 
balance for the welfare of human beings. "Need, rather 
than greed" was the guiding principle in the relationship — 
of man with nature. Verse I of the [%avasyopanigad 
says: "Everything within the universe is possessed by 
God. He pervades both the animate and the inanimate. 
Therefore, one should only take one’s own share and 
leave the rest to the world.” Harmonious existence of 
all creatures of God is the main tenet of the value 
system reflected in the Vedas. The teachings on 
environmental matters contained in the Vedic texts have 
inspired ecological activities. The ancient seers and 
sages observed that human existence is part of this vast 
universe and they could visualize the close relationship 
of man and nature. According to Indian philosophical 
thought, Nature and Life are twin blossoms of the tree 
of creation. 


In the Vedas there are several references on 
environmental protection, ecological balance, weather 
cycles, rainfall phenomena and related subjects that 
directly indicate the high level of awareness of the seers 
and people of that time. In the Rg Veda, Mitra, Varuna, 
Indra, Maruts and Aditya, are seen worshipped because 
- they are responsible for maintaining the balance in the 
functioning of all entities of Nature such as heaven 
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and earth, mountains, lakes, forests, etc. Seers 
discovered that indiscreet human activities could result 
in imbalances in seasons, rainfall patterns, crops and 
atmosphere. 


There are many hymns seeking the blessings of the 
five basic gross elements or the panca mahabhita of 
Nature: akas or firmament, vayu or air, agni or fire, 
apah or water, and prthvi or earth. People were careful 
to refrain from activities that could cause harm to 
Nature's bounties. It was understood that the well-being 
of Mother Earth depended on the preservation and 
sustenance of the environment. It is remarkable that the 
people in the Vedic times regarded Nature and the 
environment in a holistic manner and revered each of 
its constituents and entities by carefully preserving 
them. 


When the ancient seers pray for peace at all levels 
in the ‘Santi Mantra’ they side by side express their 
belief about the importance of coordination and 
interrelationship among all natural powers and regions. 
The prayer says that not only regions, waters, plants, 
trees, natural energies but all creatures should live in 
harmony and peace. Peace should remain everywhere. 
The knowledge of the Vedic sciences is meant to save 
the human beings from falling into an utter darkness 
of ignorance. The Essence of the environmental vision 
in the Vedas is expressed in the Mantra of the 
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[savasyopanisad, "One should enjoy by renouncing or 
giving up others’ part.” Vedic message is clear that 
environment belongs to all living beings, so it needs 
protection by all, for the welfare of all. 


The theme of World Environment Day exhorts 
people to combat climate change for our collective 
survival. The teachings on environmental matters 
contained in the ancient texts have inspired ecological 
activists of the modern times. According to the ancient 
texts the very process of creation inheres the ecological 
balance. The seers, thinkers and poets through the ages, 
have always stressed the need for a harmonious living 
with the environment. These values pertaining to 
environment as depicted in the Vedas, seen in the present 
context of the deteriorating quality of environmental 
resources and increasing concern for the sustainability 
of development are contemporary in their relevance. 


But selfishness and greed of man have made him 
blind to these values. Unmindful of the environmental 
ethics, he goes on exploiting nature. Unless man realizes 
the need for considering other creations of the universe 
as his equal and giving them their due respect and living 
in harmony with them, he will soon lead himself to great 
disaster. 


To conclude, the Vedic Literature gives a clarion 
call to humanity to foster intimate relation between man 


and nature to maintain ecological balance and above all 
to develop a spirit of tolerance and trust, so that a new 
order can usher in for the benefit of the society. It is 
remarkable that the people in the Vedic times regarded 
Nature and the environment in a holistic manner and 
revered each of its constituents and entities by carefully 
preserving them. The following Vedic prayer invokes 
divine intervention to bless and protect the environment: 
"Do not harm the environment; do not harm the water 
and the flora; earth is my mother, I am her son; may 
the waters remain fresh, do not harm the waters .. . 
Tranquility be to the atmosphere, to the earth, to the 
waters, to the crops and vegetation." 


4 
Education in the Vedic Age* 


"The chief aim of Vedic education was to 
unfold the spiritual and moral power of the 
individual.” 


The origin of the history of education in India can 
be traced to the Vedic Age, the age in which the sacred 
scriptures such as the Rgveda, the Yajurveda, the 
Samaveda, the Atharvaveda, the Brahmanas, the 
Aranyakas and the Upanisads revealed the highest 
knowledge to mankind through our ancient rsis. Our 
rsis who imparted the knowledge to seekers, evolved 
methods by which this knowledge could be acquired, 
conserved and transmitted to the posterity. And from 
these methods was evolved a system of education. As 
S. C. Ghosh observes: "The highly developed state of 
civilization among the people of the Indus Valley 
presupposes existence among them a system of 
education" (Suresh Chandra Ghosh, The History of 
Education in Ancient India 3000 BC to AD 1192 (New 
Delhi: Munshiram Manoharlal Publishers, 2001), p.1) 


* Originally published in the Journal of Sukrtindra Oriental Research Institute, 
Vol. 9, No. 2, April 2008. 


This ancient system of education was aimed at 

‘moulding the young pupils into individuals capable of 
living a perfect and full life — based on the principles 
of Dharma. As Chidambara Kulkarni has briefly put 
it, "The ancient Indian system of education was a 
comprehensive scheme of perfecting the individual 
‘personality in all its facets — physical, moral, 
intellectual, religious and spiritual" (Vedic Foundations 
of Indian Culture (Bombay: Shri Dvaipayana Trust, 
1973), p.107). Knowledge in this system is not confined 
to the intellect, it is actual realisation and it must reveal 
itself through thought, word and deed. The 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad prescribes three steps of 
learning ‘sravana’, ‘manana’, and ‘nididhyasana’: 


Atma va are drastavyah śrotavyo mantavyo 
nididhyasitavyo maitreyi atmano va are darsSanena 


~~ 


O Mythreyi, it is the Self that should be seen, heard 
of, reflected on, and meditated upon. Verily by the 
seeing of, by the hearing of, by the thinking of, by 
the understanding of the Self, all this is known. 


The following verse too pertains to the means for 
acquiring knowledge: 
Tameva dhiro vijfiaya prajñam kurvita brahmanah. 
Nanudhyayadbhahinchabdan, vaco viglapanam hi tat iti. 
(The Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, (IV. 4. 21.) 
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Let a wise Brahmana after knowing him alone 
practise (the means to) wisdom. Let him not reflect 
on many words, for that is mere weariness of speech. 


Thus the Vedic education aims at perfection and 
freedom. And this is the import of the well-known Sruti 
"$a vidya ya vimuktaye” (That is real education which 
liberates). 


Our ancient sages also envisaged the need for 
ecological balance for the welfare of human beings as 
well as the inanimate things. A life based on Dharma 
is aimed at by the Vedic education. Dharma is described 
as "a set of values that sustains the creation without 
which the very existence of it would be threatened.” 


Subject of study: 

The Brahmanas and the Upanisads mention a wide 
range of subjects that were taught in the Vedic period. 
Hymns of the four Vedas were given the prime 
importance. Other important subjects were Brahmanas, 
the Aranyakas, the Upanisads, the Vedaigas, the six 
systems of philosophy — Nyaya, VaiSesika, Samkhya, 
Yoga, Mimamsa and Vedanta. V. M. Apte in his brief 
account of education in the Vedic age, observes: 

With the development and elaboration of the insti- 


tution of the sacrifice and the growth of a vast 
literature connected with it, the problem of the 


preservation of this literature became very acute, 
particularly because during the age under discussion 
the whole of it (the Samhitas and the Brahmanas, 
including the Aranyakas and the Upanisads ap- 
pended to them) was looked upon as Sruti or revealed 
literature. The Vedic literature must therefore have 
formed the chief subject of instruction and the vital 
part of education. ("Social and Economic Condi- 
tions" 'The Age of the Later Samhitas', The History 
and Culture of the Indian People: Vol. I The Vedic 
Age, ed. R. C. Majumdar et.al. (Bombay: Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan, 1971), pp. 458-459) 


But the main emphasis was on Atmavidya because 
once it is mastered, all other subjects can be mastered 
easily. The Vedic system of education imparted 
knowledge at two levels or stages—one about the world 
of senses—science, humanities, arts and crafts of the 
times; and two, about Brahman — the eternal pure 
consciousness which is the higher stage of education 
called para-vidya. Education was considered complete 
only when both the stages were completed. The higher 
knowledge teaches that one universal soul permeates all 
beings and that the individual soul is a part of this 
universal soul, and hence the individual and the society 
are. not separate entities but one whole. Subsidiary 
subjects such as Siksa, Kalpa, Vyakarana, Nirukta, 
Chanda, and Jyotisa were also taught as they are aids 
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to the study of the Vedas — the Vedafigas. Other 
subjects developed in the Vedic age were Philosophy, 
Yoga, Physiology, Arithmetic, Geometry, Algebra, 
Astrology, Astronomy and Music, because these had 
significance in the life of the age. 


The Teacher 

The teacher or ācārya in the Vedic age was 
responsible not only in imparting knowledge — religious 
as well as secular, but also in moulding the character 
and personality of the pupils of his arama. The acarya 
of the gurukula system was an affectionate father, an 
effective teacher, and a person of high moral and 
spiritual qualities. He maintained discipline by the 
influence of his personality. He was sincere and honest 
to his work. He taught with his heart and soul. He 
also performed the functions of a householder 
performing the five daily yajnas and observing vows. 
He led a disciplined life. 


The Student 


The student in the Vedic school was called 
brahmacarin. He had to dedicate his life for the sake 
of gaining knowledge, leading an enlightened life. In 
his formative life he must lead an austere and 
disciplined life. He had to strictly abide by the rules 
of conduct and behaviour stipulated by the rsis. The 
Upanisads clearly describe the qualities required for a 


brahmacarin. A student had to be calm, patient, self- 

and self-denying. The student's prayer 
included his longing for the realization of a full life. 
Sayana prescribes four processes — Sauca (purity), 
Santosa (contentment), tapas (penance) and swadhyaya 
(self-study) for the realization of a student's aims. In 
the gurukula system the teacher always instructed the 
pupils to speak the truth, and practice virtue. 


As for the methods of teaching, recitation, dialogue 
and self-study were the three stages. The pupils were 
taught to consider pursuit of knowledge as the highest 
yajna in their life. 

Thus the main aim of the Vedic educational system 
was to produce a rational individual, free from passions, 
full of universal affection, continuously self-educating 
and striving to reach the highest goal. His rationalism, 
his attitude of universal love, his entire personality had 
their roots in experience. His learning must reveal itself 
through his thought, word and deed. He must cheerfully 
fulfil his obligations to his family, caste, village and 
country. He must be emotionally alert to sacrifice his 
good for the good of all. (Chitambara Kulkarni, Vedic 
Foundations of Indian Culture, p.119) 


Conclusion: 


The Vedic age had, thus, a system of education in 
which "hearing, chanting and memorizing, played a 
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great part, assimilation of idea took place through a 
well-planned life of service to the teacher, contempla- 
tion, all under his guidance. Thus the educated ones 
in that system were men who had not only knowledge 
but also character" (Swami Gauthamananda, "Values in 
Our Education", Values: The Key to a Meaningful Life 
(Madras: Sri Ramakrishna Math, 1996), p.84). Educa- 
tion was not mere scholarship but a tapas pursued 
through Yoga. As Kulkarni points out: ". . . the ancient 
Indian system aimed at providing the student, in 
addition to a high degree of intellectual training, with 
the spiritual and ethical strength so that he would grow 
to be a full man" (Vedic Foundations of Indian Culture, 
p.114). And the system succeeded in producing men 
whose sole concern in life was to spread universal 
happiness and harmony. 


5 
Indian Manuscript Tradition* 


"You touch a manuscript, you touch the soul 
of India." 
— The Times of India 


It is often said that Manuscripts, the Treasure trove 
of tradition, hold the key to unlocking India's 
intellectual tradition. According to researchers the 
manuscripts contain the "memory of the world, 
featuring thousands of themes. Each manuscript 
embodies India's rich history." The wealth of informa- 
tion on how our ancestors lived, their life styles, science 
and medicine, etc. is available for the intellectual 
empowerment of the country. The written word has 
always been revered in India. Hence it has been a 
tradition in India to worship manuscripts 


Since the ancient times, India has sustained the oral 
tradition of transmitting and disseminating knowledge 
from generation to generation. At the same time a 
written tradition too had existed. Written tradition was 


* This is the revised version of the article "Manuscripts As Sources of Knowledge," 
originally published in the Bhavan's Journal, Vol. 59, No. 14 Feb 28, 2013. 
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commonly adopted by great scholars, especially for 
preparing treatises and commentaries. The media used 
for writing were of different kinds such as granite slabs, | 
copper plates, tree barks, and palm-leaves. Tree barks 
and palm leaves were preferred in the case of large 
treatises. Local technology was used for the preservation 
of the writings on palm-leaves. A good number of 
manuscripts relating to Art and Architecture, Mathemat- 
ics, Astronomy and Medicine which date back to several 
centuries are still available for reference today! The 
practice of writing on manuscripts continued in certain 
villages and towns even till the 20” century. Present 
day scholars estimate that hardly 10% of the 
manuscripts in existence today, have been looked at, 
much less transcribed, interpreted and printed. 


Origin of manuscripts is difficult to determine. 
However the earliest available palm-leaf Sanskrit 
manuscript is said to belong to 6" century. Very few 
manuscripts written in the 10" century and earlier are 
available now. Lack of care and attention may have 
been the cause for this. The causes of loss and 
destruction of manuscripts must be natural calamities, 
vandalism, sectarian and communal feuds, personal 
jealousy, etc. It is believed that Sri Madhvacarya who 
travelled throughout the North India made an observa- 
tion about the destruction of lakhs of manuscripts in 
his Mahabharata Tatparya Nirnaya. This loss and 
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destruction of manuscripts must have also been caused 
by the destruction of educational centres, Maths and 
Viharas. The well-known Sanskrit Centre —Nalanda, 
was destroyed in the 12" century. Destruction of 
Vijayanagar City, another seat of Centres of learning 
also contributed to the destruction of manuscripts. 


It is important for us to know how sacred our 
ancestors considered imparting and propagation of 
knowledge. ‘Vidyadana' or gift of knowledge was 
considered the highest form of charity in India. This 
shows how education in ancient India was extremely 
popular and held in high esteem even by the common 
people. The scope of 'Vidyadana’ was not limited to 
teaching; its scope was extended to the gift of books 
i.e., manuscripts. Grantha is mentioned as back as 5" 
Century B.C. Bound palm-leaves made a grantha 
(book) in old times. Even long after paper made its 
appearance, palm-leaf books were used by scholars, 
particularly in South India and the coastal regions. 
Donation of books to scholars, students and institutions 
was considered a sacred duty. 


It is interesting to note how this gift of knowledge 
was performed. The role of the Guru is supreme in the 
sacred ritual connected with the gift of manuscripts. 
According to the Nandipurana the qualifications 
required of a Guru justify the place of honour allotted 
to him in the ritual. He should be pious, virtuous and 
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wise, having an impressive personality, amiable in 
disposition, well-versed in different branches of the 
Sastras including Vedas, and an expert in lucidly 
explaining the significance of the Sastras to his disciples 
(As quoted in Dr. Kali Kumar Dutta, "The Ritual of 
Manuscripts," Our Heritage Vol. XIX. Part-I, Jan-June 
1971, p.37.). The ritual should be performed on an 
auspicious day, in a secluded room in a pure spot. A 
canopy is to be spread strewn with flowers for 
decoration. Swastika is to be drawn with rice dyed with 
five colours and so on. When the copying is over, again 
an auspicious day is to be announced. The copy should 
be corrected by the scribe with the help of the reciter 
so that the copy tallies with the original. The reciter 
must be wise, smart, modest and should possess the 
knowledge of the Sastras, music, scripts and prosody. 
He should be gifted with the power of flawless speech. 
One of the main factors that contributed to the growth 
of libraries especially the private libraries in our country 
in ancient times was this system of gift of manuscripts. 
As Dr. K.K. Dutta says, the ritual of manuscripts retains 
for us a picture that opens before us a forgotten chapter 
of our religio-social history evincing the attitude of the 
society towards the advancement of learning and the 
measures adopted for the diffusion and encouragement 
of education ("The Ritual of Manuscripts," Our Heritage 
Vol.XIX. Part-I, Jan-June 1971, p.44.). 


Indian Manuscript Tradition 6l 


Manuscripts continued to be copied, preserved and 
circulated till the advent of printing. There were many 
manuscript libraries at various centres of learning. 
People attached religious sentiments to the palm-leaf. 
That is why palm-leaf was used long after paper was 
introduced in India. 

To understand the enormity and significance of the 
Sanskrit manuscripts, it suffices to consider only the 
wealth of scientific literature produced in India in 
Sanskrit. Indian scientific concepts — Astronomy, 
Mathematics, Medicine, etc. have been successfully 
expounded in Sanskrit. Dr. S. Radhakrishnan's observa- 
tion regarding India's scientific heritage is quite relevant 
in this context: "There is a popular superstition that India 
concentrated on abstract meditation, dwelt in supra-lunar 
solitudes and cared more about the other world than their 
world. . . . to suggest that Indian thinkers neglected the 
empirical and exclusively concentrated on the transcen- 
dental is not fair to the great achievements of India in 
sciences which relate to the world of experience" 
("Address by Dr. S. Radhakrishnan," Journal of the 
Travancore University Oriental Manuscript Library, Vol. 
V, No.2, p.35.). Sanskrit is the richest repository of 
Indian knowledge and wisdom in all branches of learning 
including science and technology. All eminent Sanskrit 
scholars believe that Sanskrit texts have rich and far 
reaching discussions related to the field of modern 
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science and technology which when deciphered properly 
may throw greater light on scientific and technological 
concepts. An examination of the catalogues of the various 
repositories of Indian manuscripts will substantiate this 


statement. 


Dr. K. V. Sarma, eminent Sanskrit scholar and 
manuscriptologist, published a book titled Science Texts 
in Sanskrit in Manuscripts Repositories of Kerala and 
Tamilnadu. He identified as many as 3473 science texts 
on subjects like Astronomy, Mathematics, Medicine, 
Veterinary Science, Chemistry, Physics, Architecture 
and so on among 12244 science manuscripts from 400 
manuscript repositories of Kerala and Tamil Nadu 
alone. But only 7% of these texts have been published 
so far! In the Preface of the book, Dr. Sarma remarks: 
"Now, not to know, not to think of, not to see, or even 
hear about, let alone publish, subject to analytical study 
and pass on to posterity the knowledge contained in 
93% of the science texts produced in the land, is 
obviously a grave injustice that has been perpetuated 
on the precursors of the several scientific disciplines of 
early India." (Dr. K.V. Sarma, Science Texts in Sanskrit 
in Manuscripts Repositories of Kerala and Tamilnadu 
(New Delhi: -Rashtriya Sanskrit Sansthan, 2002), 
pp.10-11). 


Dr. Sarma is grieved at the fact that "the miniscule 
of a few hundred texts are repeatedly reprinted and 
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studied, giving impression that these form the sole and 
whole of Indian contribution to the scientific discipline" 
(Science Texts in Sanskrit in Manuscripts Repositories 
of Kerala and Tamilnadu, p.11.) 


If this much has to be discussed about the 
manuscripts on science alone, how much do we have 
to speak about the enormous amount of manuscripts on 
subjects like — the Upanisads, the Vedas, Rituals, 
Kavyas, DarSanas, DharmaSastras, Vyakarana, Tantra, 
Mantra and so on, that are yet to be studied? Sadly 
enough, for a long time we had failed to realize the 
worth of the vast amount of manuscripts handed down 
to us generation after generation. But with the passage 
of time, knowledge about these manuscripts has 
certainly increased. 

It was a great thing that the Government of India 
established the National Mission for Manuscripts in 
2003 for taking up the huge task of recording the so- 
far unrecorded manuscripts and preserving them for 
posterity. The Mission identified manuscripts with 
unique heritage value and designated them as Manu- 
script Treasures of India. Though the Mission began the 
survey with the assumption that India had about 10 lakh 
manuscripts, after their pilot survey, the number of 
manuscripts increased to 50 lakh, making India the 
largest storehouse of the 'records of yore’ in the world. 
Many of these manuscripts were found to be lying 
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neglected, mutilated, and ignored in institutions, homes, 
temples and libraries. 


It is expected that the nation-wide survey will open 
a window to India’s ancient knowledge systems: 
religion, philosophy, astronomy, astrology, art, architec- 
ture, science, literature, and so on, and will present new 
facets to our intellectual heritage. And this must be of © 
great interest to historians who are eagerly watching the - 
massive cataloguing process, hoping for new clues to 
India's past. And for the realization of the aim of the 
Mission, the role of Manuscriptologists and 
Paleographists needs to be emphasized. It is the task 
of the manuscriptologist to locate the hitherto unknown 
texts. Palaeographists (who are experts in deciphering 
the ancient modes of hand writing) will play their part. 
Traditional scholars have the responsibility of explain- 
ing and interpreting the texts. Judicious use of modern 
technology for the purpose of preservation of the 
manuscripts is also to be emphasized here. 


To conclude, Indian manuscripts constitute a vital 
source of information on several subjects and it is 
imperative that they are preserved as well as possible. 


6 
True Education* 


Good education is that which draws out and 
stimulates spiritual, intellectual and physical 
faculties of children. 

— Mahatma Gandhi 


By education Gandhiji meant "an all-round drawing 
out of the best in child and man — body, mind and 
spirit" (Harijan, 8-5-'37, p. 104, qtd. in The Selected 
Works of Mahatma Gandhi. Vol. VI. The Voice of 
Truth (Ahmedabad: Navajivan Publishing House 1995), 
p.507). This view of Gandhiji on holistic education has 
been endorsed by all our educationist philosophers. 
Sri Aurobindo considers ideal education to be ‘integral 
education’ that insists on "simultaneous development of 
Knowledge, Will, Harmony and Skill" as also various 
parts of the being. According to him, matter and spirit 
are necessary for the well-being of mankind, and 
education should help bringing about a balanced 
development of both. He believed that education 
through Science and Technology would make the 


* Originally published in the Bhavan's Journal, Vol. 56, No. 20, May 31, 2010. 
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material basis stronger, more complete and effective 
the manifestation of the spirit. He insisted that 
integral education must emphasize the psychic and 
mental aspects in addition to the physical aspects. : 


According to Rabindranath Tagore, “the highest 
mission of education is to help us realize the inner 
principles of unity of all knowledge and all the activities 
of our social and spiritual life.” Eminent Philosopher 
Dr. S. Radhakrishnan considered education a creative 
process moving from ‘being’ to ‘becoming’, from 
‘knowing’ to ‘internalising’, from ‘self-generated under- 
standing’ to a network of interactional activities leading 
to knowledge (gyān) The purpose of education, 
according to him, is to provide a coherent picture of 
the universe and an integrated way of life. He msists 
that our outlook in education should go beyond 
information and technical skill though these two are also 
important. He has repeatedly said that education is not 
a process of pumping information into empty containers. 
According to him knowledge does not just 
information derived from books. It is "a process of 
growth, of maturation triggered by a network of 
interactions between a particular biologically-given 
complex system — the human mind — and the physical 
and social world" (Shivendra K. Verma, "Radhakrisnan’s 
Philosophy of Education," University News Vol. 28. 
No.19, p.1). 


The chief aim of education, according to thinkers, 
is to discipline rather than to furnish the mind; to train 
it to the use of its own powers rather than fill it with the 
accumulation of others. According to Sri Aurobindo, "the 
chief aim of education should be to help the growing soul 

to draw out that in itself which is best and make it perfect 
for a noble use . . . " ("Basic Principles of Education," 
A New Approach to Education (Pondicherry : Sri 
Aurobindo Society, 2002), p.3). For Swami Vivekananda, 
true education is training both the head and the heart. He 
observes that "just as the intellect is the instrument of 
knowledge, so is the heart the instrument of inspiration" 
(The Complete Works, Vol. I. (Calcutta : Advaita 
Ashrama, 1991), pp. 12-13). According to him education 
that builds fundamental traits of character such as — 
honesty, compassion, courage, persistence and responsi- 
bility — is absolutely essential. 


In ancient India there was a happy and harmonious 
blending of the two — the head and the heart — which 
resulted in the fullest efflorescence of all the latent 
faculties of man in the domain of both the heart and the 
intellect. The system of education then was aimed at 
moulding the young students into individuals capable of 
living a perfect and full life — based on the principle 
of Dharma. It was a comprehensive scheme of perfecting 
the individual personality in all its facets — physical, 
intellectual, spiritual. Knowledge in this system was not 
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confined to the intellect, it was actual r 
revealed through thought, word and deed. The V 
education aimed at perfection and freedom. And this 
the import of the well-known Sruti “sd vidya 
vimuktaye” (That is real education which liberates). 
ancient aphorism, as Gandhiji believes, is as true 
as it was before. He explains that "education here 
not mean mere spiritual knowledge, nor does liberation 
signify only spiritual liberation after death. Knowledge 
includes all training that is useful for the service of 
mankind and liberation means freedom from all manner 
of servitude even in the present life. . . . Knowledge 
acquired in the pursuit of this deal alone constitutes true 
study (Harijan 10-3-'46, p.387, qtd. in The Selected 
Works of Mahatma Gandhi, Vol. V1 The Voice of Truth, l 
p. 503). 

During the Upanisadic times, education system 
aimed to transform the potentiality of an individual to 
a complete man. And this was done not just through 
imparting precepts and theories but also through giving 
examples quoting parables. Education was not confined 
to the science of phonetics. Education meant imparting 
knowledge which will inculcate the qualities such as 
self-discipline, charity, and compassion. In brief, the 
Upanisadic education aimed at the all-round develop- 
ment of personality, and preservation and dissemination 
of knowledge. All-round development meant physical, 


tal and moral development of the students. Students 
instructed to speak the truth, practise virtue, to 
devoted to studies and work for the welfare of the 
iety. The Upanisadic Gurus taught their students the 
important doctrines in order to make their life 
. The Upanisads were considered as the 
cardinal texts for teaching the students of monastic 
order. They have great significance as they have deep 
ethical bearings on human conduct, man's social 
responsibilities, and the legitimacy of his actions. 


Thus the aim of the Vedic / Upanisadic systems of 
education was to produce a rational individual, free 
from passion, full of universal affection, continuously 
self-educating and striving to reach the highest goal. An 
individual's learning must reveal itself through his 
thought, word and deed. He must cheerfully fulfill his 
obligations to his family, society, and country. He must 
be willing to sacrifice his good for the good of all. 
Education should never become merely a utilitarian 
activity as it has largely tended to become in the modern 
system of life. Paramacharya of Kamakoti Math once 
remarked that modern education is determined by the 
desire to obtain a career in life and added that in ancient 
times, in our land, learning was not connected with 
earning. True education was what was in accord with 
dharma. Modern education is utilitarian; it does not aim 
at the cultivation of character and the development of 
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noble virtues, Eminent Educationist Philosopher 
Krishnamurti observes that “education is meant 

merely to have some academic capacities but to bri 
about a good human being who will know 
affection is, who will care, who has love, 
sympathy, generosity” ("What have you done to 
children" (Question-Answer session in Madras on 31, 
Dec. 1981. — Vasantha Vihar — News Letter July Oct 
208, Vol.1V, No.3 p.5). But he regrets that what we 
now call education is a matter of accumulating 
information and knowledge from books, which anyone 
can do who can read. According to him, education in 
the true sense is "helping the individual to be mature 
and free, to flower greatly in love and goodness” ("The 
Right Kind of Education"). For Confucius, the well- 
known Chinese Philosopher, education was a matter of 
acquiring moral knowledge. But this was not simply 
knowledge that certain actions and attitudes were good; 
it was also knowledge acquired in practice and through 
experience, by being good and by doing good. . . . At 
the core of its concept of moral goodness is the notion 
of ren (jen), that is, benevolence or love of humankind 
(Fifty Eastern Thinkers, ed. Diane Collinson et. al. 
(London & New York: Routeledge, First Indian Print 
2004), p. 19). Albert Einstein observes: "It is essential 
that the student acquires an understanding of a lively 
feeling for values. He must acquire a vivid sense of 
the beautiful and of the morally good" ("Thoughts on 


" Education: New Dimensions (Bangalore: 
Ramakrishna Math, 1996), p.95) 


Commenting on modern education, Sri Aurobindo 
remarks that Indians in the modern age have confused 
education with the acquisition of knowledge. According 
to him the amount of knowledge is in itself not of first 
importance, but to make the best use of what we know. 
He says that "the easy assumption of our educationists 
that we have only to supply the mind with a smattering 
of facts in each department of knowledge and the mind 
can be trusted to develop itself and take its own suitable 
road, is contrary to science, contrary to human 
experiences" (India's Rebirth (Paris: Institute for 
Evolutionary Research, and Mysore: Mira Aditi, 2000), 
pp. 11-12). Enlightenment of spirit which is the goal 
of education is not possible by injecting information. 
The renowned poet T. S. Eliot in his poem "The Rock", 
rightly lamented: "Where is the wisdom which is lost 
in knowledge, where is the knowledge which is lost in 
information?" 


Pointing out irrationality in modern training, 
Sri Aurobindo says: "A very remarkable feature of 
modern training which has been subjected in India to 
a reduction ad absurdum is the practice of teaching by 
snippets. A subject is taught a little at a time, in 
conjunction with a host of others, with the result that 
what might be well learnt in a single year is badly learnt 
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in seven and the boy goes out ill-equipped, served 
imperfect parcels of knowledge, master of none of 
great departments of human knowledge (India’s j 
p. 74). The old system, an ideal one, was to teach 
or two subjects well and thoroughly and then to pr 
to others, and certainly it was a more rational 
than the modern. It did not impart so much vari 
information, it built up a deeper, nobler and more 
culture. Much of the shallowness, discursive li 
and fickle mentality of the average modern mind is due 
to the vicious principle of teaching by snippets (India’s 
Rebirth, pp. 74-75). 


Tagore's educational philosophy is firmly based on 
his philosophy of life. He had realised that the 
educational system in India suffered from the loss of 
contact with the environment. Education, he believed, 
should have close relations with the natural surround- 
ings and the human society. The aim of his educational 
philosophy was to maintain harmony with social and 
natural atmosphere so that everybody would be able to 
develop all creative capabilities from the very beginning 
of his or her life. He attempted to make education a 
means by which a child's mind and body should be able 
to keep in harmony with the rhythm of nature (Devi 
Prasad, Rabindranath Tagore: Philosophy of Education 
and Painting (New Delhi: National Book Trust, 2001), 
p. 30). Gandhiji too believed that individuality develops 


in a social atmosphere where it can feed on 
interests and common activities. "What is the 
use of intelligence which cannot be used for the good 
of humanity" — asks Sai Baba (Discourse on Education 
and Seva) and adds, "if today's education is not going 
to be helpful to society, it is better to remain 
uneducated." Swami Vivekananda asserts that the 
education that does not help the common mass of people 
to equip themselves for the struggle of life, which does 
not bring out strength of character, a spirit of 
philanthropy, is not worth the name. 


It is only befitting to conclude by quoting the 
observation made by Swami Gambhirananda — "Any- 
one who seriously ponders over what is taking place 
at present in the realm of education all over the country 
is sure to notice that a soul-killing morbidity has seized 
our sacred temples of learning and the disease is eating 
into their very vitals. And the Tonic to restore them 
to normal health and vigour can come only by infusing 
into their body the beneficent influence accruing from 
moral training and religious education — a revival in 
part at least of the elevating, sanctifying atmosphere that 
prevailed in our ancient system of education, oriented 
according to the needs and moods of the present age." 
("The Aims of Our Education," Education: New 
Dimensions, p8.) 


7 
The Teacher* 


"A good teacher is like a candle — it 
consumes itself to light the way for others.” 


The role of Guru (teacher) is of supreme importance 
in India. For everything we want a Guru. Books are only 
outlines. The Guru handed down to disciples living 
secrets in every art, science and religion. The acarya 
(teacher) of the Vedic age was responsible not only for 
imparting knowledge, but also in moulding the character 
and personality of the pupils. The dcarya was an 
affectionate father, an effective teacher, and a person of 
high moral and spiritual qualities. He taught with his 
heart and soul. According to Sri Aurobindo, a teacher 
possesses three instruments — instruction, example, and 
influence. The good teacher will seek to awaken much 
more than to instruct; he will aim at the growth of the 
faculties and the experiences by a natural process and 
free expansion. He will not impose his opinions on the 
passive acceptance of the receptive mind; . . . He will 


* Originally published with the title "Personal Example Is the Best Teacher”. 
in the Bhavan's Journal, Vol. 57, No. 9, Nov. 30, 2010. 
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know that the example is more powerful than instruction. 
‘Actually, the example is not that of the outward acts but 
‘of the inner motivation of life and the inner states and 
inner activities. Finally, he will also acknowledge that 
influence is more important than example. For influence 
proceeds from the power of contact of the teacher with 
his pupil, from the nearness of his soul to the soul of 
another, infusing into the pupil, even though in silence, 
all that which the teacher himself is or possesses (Kireet 
Joshi, “Educational Philosophy of Sri Aurobindo," 
Philosophy and Yoga of Sri Aurobindo and Other Essays 
(New Delhi: The Mother's Institute of Research & Mira 
Aditi, Mysore, 2003), p.141). 


In his discourse on "The Ideal Teacher", Sri Sathya 
Sai Baba tells teachers that they should not forget that 
"personal example is the best method of teaching. If 
we don't show by example what we teach, of what use 
is our teaching and what impact it will make on the 
children's mind?" (Sathya Sai Education in Human 
Values (Prasanthi Nilayam: Sri Sathya Sai Books and 
Publications Trust, 2005), p. 121). As the eminent 
educationist Kireet Joshi puts it, "if teachers are to 
ensure integral development of their students, they 
themselves have to be trained to attain higher and higher 
degrees of integration of their own personalities" (A 
National Agenda for Education (Delhi : The Mother's 
Institute of Research, 2000), p. 16). 
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Rabindranath Tagore believed that the teacher's 
own life, his own search for truth should be such 
encourages the student to respect truth and nature, 
Teaching lessons in the class and giving lectures on 
ideals and principles is not real education. Education 
can be successfully imparted by understanding child- 
hood and giving oneself totally in love and union with 
it. The best education a child can get is im the 
atmosphere of love, trust and joy. Tagore gave a mantra 
to teachers — "Don't try to preach your principles to 
children, instead give yourself completely in love” 
(Rabindranath Tagore: Philosophy of Education and 
Painting, ed. Devi Prasad (New Delhi: National Book 
Trust, 2007), p. 36). In his discourse on "The Teacher 
and His Task," Sri Sathya Sai Baba says that teachers 
have to cultivate in their own hearts the spirit of 
sacrifice, the virtues of charity and the awareness of 
divinity. Then only do they become entitled to cultivate 
these in the hearts of their children (Sathya Sai 
Education in Human Values, p.50). 


A teacher functions as a facilitator of learning. 
Swami Vivekananda observes that "no one teach 
anybody." According to him the teacher spoils 
everything by thinking that he is teaching because 
"within man is all knowledge, and it requires only an 
- awakening, and that much is the work of a teacher. We 
have to do only so much for the boys that they may 
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learn to apply their own intellect to the proper use of 
their hands, legs, ears, eyes, etc." ("Man-making 
Education," A New Approach to Education (Pondicherry: 
Sri Aurobindo Society, 2002), p. 11). According to 
Swamiji what a man learns is really what he discovers 
by taking the cover off his own soul, which is a mine 
of infinite knowledge. To illustrate this idea Swamiji 
cites the example of Sir Isaac Newton's discovery of 
‘gravitation’, and explains that the knowledge was in 
Newton's own mind and he found it out. "All 
Knowledge the world has ever received comes from the 
mind . . . External world is only the suggestion, 
occasion, which sets you to study your own mind. The 
falling of an apple gave the suggestion to Newton, and 
he studied his own mind" ("Man-making Education," 
A New Approach to Education, p.9). 


Here we remember Swami Vivekananda's oft- 
quoted saying "Education is the manifestation of 
perfection already in man." The child educates itself. 
Hence, the only duty of the teacher is to remove the 
obstructions from the way of a student's learning 
process. This idea has been expressed by Sri Aurobindo 
too. According to him "the first principle of true 
teaching is that nothing can be taught. The teacher is 
not an instructor or task-master, he is a helper and a 
guide. His business is to suggest and not to impose. 
He does not actually train the pupil's mind, he only 
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shows him how to perfect his instruments of knowledge 

and helps and encourages him in the process. He does 

not impart knowledge to him, he shows him how to 

acquire knowledge for himself" ("Basic Principles of 

Education," A New Approach to Education, p.2). 

Sri Aurobindo remarks that the chief aim of education 
should be to help the growing soul to draw out that 
in itself which is best and make it perfect for a noble 
use. There is a well-known Sanskrit saying which 

reminds teachers that a student learns one quarter from 

the ācārya (teacher), one quarter from his own 

intelligence, one quarter from his peers and books, and 

one quarter through experience. As Swami 

Tattwajnanananda says, "A teacher should treat the 

student as a gardener treats a plant — only giving the 

necessary nutrients needed for the manifestation of its 

potential energy" ("Value-Based Education,” Prabuddha 

Bharata Vol.100, May 1995, p.598). The contemporary 

heads of high level educational agencies in India have 

now realized that the shift in focus in education calls 

for redefining the role of the teacher from ‘giver’ or 

‘instructor’ to ‘facilitator’. As an educationist remarked, 

a teacher who is attempting to teach without inspiring 

the pupil with a desire to learn, is hammering on a cold 

iron. 


According to Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, a teacher "must 
be a committed man, committed to faith in the future 
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of man, in the future of humanity, in the future of the 
country and the world." The profession of a teacher 
"should not be reduced to a trade; it is a calling, a 
vocation, a mission." Teachers, according to Dr. 
Radhakrishnan, must impart to the students "zest for 
new experience, love for adventure in knowledge." Love 
of the pupils is therefore the first essential quality of 
a teacher. Teachers must try to understand their pupils 
— their needs, their interests, their abilities, their wishes, 
their attitudes and their problems (qtd. in Shivendra. K. 
Verma, "Radhakrisnan's Philosophy of Education," The 
University News, Vol. 28, No. 19, p.3). 


In the 21" century, especially in the context of an 
emerging globalised society, great responsibilities are 
on teachers whose duty is to mould the character and 
mind of the new generation. Teachers in the 
contemporary society need to be thorough professionals 
fully equipped with high academic standards, pedagogi- 
cal and practical skills and ethical and moral values. 
The educational policy of every nation emphasizes that 
the quality of education can be achieved only when 
teachers are professionally satisfied, motivated, commit- 
ted and are willing to perform for the benefit of the 
learners, the community and the society. 


~ Professionalism for a global society demands 
teachers to be innovative in their attitude, flexible in 
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their approach and inquisitive and reflective m their 
mind — always refreshing themselves with the day-to- 
day increase of knowledge in their subject area. 
Rabindranath Tagore remarks that a teacher can never 
truly teach unless he is still learning himself. A lamp 
can never light another lamp unless it continues to burn — 
its own flame. Tagore adds that the teacher who has 
come to the end of his subject, who has no living traffic 
with his knowledge, but merely repeats his lessons to 
his students, can only load their minds; he cannot 
quicken them. At a time when knowledge is expanding 
fast, they can hardly afford to remain static. In this 
world of science and technology, teachers should 
endeavour to equip the student with every kind of 
scientific and technical training, but they should do it 
without sacrificing the permanent values. Mahatma 
Gandhi once remarked: "If teachers impart all the 
knowledge in the world to their students but inculcate 
not truth and purity among them, they will have 
betrayed them and instead of raising them, set them on 
the downward road to perdition. Knowledge without 
character is a power for evil only, as seen in the 
instances of so many talented thieves and ‘gentlemen 
rascals' in the world" (Young India, 21-2-'29,p. 58, qtd. 
in-"To Students," The Selected Works of Mahatma 
Gandhi Vol. VI The Voice of Truth (Ahmedabad: 
Navajivan Publishing House, 1995), p. 529). The 
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UNESCO Report (1998) declares that teachers have 
crucial roles to play in preparing young people not only 
to face the future with confidence but to build it with 
purpose and responsibility. Teachers should remember 
that theirs is not a profession but a mission, a mission 
to make enlightened adults out of the innocent, young 
children entrusted to their care. 


To conclude, the future of a learning society will 
be bright only when the teachers are intellectually and 
morally well-equipped and are dedicated to the welfare 
of the society. And the teacher, however qualified he 
or she may be, will be useful to the society only if 
he or she loves the vocation. The words of Henry Van 
Dyke, eminent American writer, which express the 
significance of teachers and teaching in the society are 
relevant here — "Ah there you have the worst paid and 
the best rewarded of vocations. Do not enter it unless 
you love it. For the vast majority of men and women 
it has no promise of wealth and fame, but they to whom 
it is dear for its own sake are among the nobility of 
mankind. I sing the praise of the unknown teacher, king 
of himself and leader of the mankind" (qtd. in Niranjan 
Singh, "The Role of Teacher in a School" (http:// 
navodaya.nic.in/Role%200f%20Teacher.htm). Sathya Sai 
Baba remarks about the service of the teachers to the 
country: "Yours is the most noble service to the country. 
You have to dedicate yourself, heart and soul, in this 
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work, hard though it may be. It will be most 
ultimately and will do the greatest good to the 
("The Ideal Teacher," Education in Human Vi 
p.123). 


8 
Human Excellence* 


"The will to win, the desire to succeed, the 
urge to reach your full potential—these are 
the keys that will unlock the door to personal 
excellence." 


— Confucius 


The word "excellence" is derived from the Latin 
word excellentia which means the quality of being 
extremely good. "Human excellence" could be defined 
as those human qualities that make a_ person 
outstanding, exceptional, superior, or, in one word, the 
best of one's kind in any field of human activities. 


Human beings are always striving for perfection in 
life and Excellence is the gradual result of always 
striving to do better. Different scholars and thinkers in 
the world define "Human Excellence" in different ways. 
Aristotle, the Greek philosopher, considered human 
excellence as an activity of the soul, rather than the 


* Originally published with the title "What is Human Excellence?" in the 
Bhavan's Journal, Vol. 65, No. 16, March 31, 2019. 
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physical body. He remarked : "There is an ideal of 
excellence for any particular craft or occupation; 
similarly, there must be an excellence that we can 
achieve as human beings, that is, we can live our lives 
as a whole in such a way that they can be judged not 
just as excellent in this or in that occupation, but as 
excellent period." He also said, "Excellence is not an 
accident. It is always the result of high intention, sincere 
effort, and intelligent execution; it represents the wise 
choice of many alternatives,—choice, not chance, 
determines your destiny." Socrates, a great Greek 
philosopher, believed that human excellence is achieved — 
when one uses his or her potential to the fullest. There — 
is a Greek word 'arete' which means "excellence of any — 
kind". Plato, another Greek philosopher, defines it in 
the Republic as "the condition of one’s soul.” For Plato 
"excellence" is to perform one’s function well and 
"human excellence” is living a rational life well. The 
Buddha, who is considered to be one of the purest 
beings, defines human excellence: "Those who observe 
the morality, who are pure and spotless in their 
behaviour and who exert themselves for the attainment 
of the fruits of Saintship are called Noble Ones.” 


Some philosophers believe that human excellence 
could be measured by how one contributes to the 
society. Swami Vivekananda, who himself is an 
example of human excellence, considers Character 
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Excellence as an essential element of human excellence. 
The major theme of his lectures and writings is human 
excellence. There are two kinds of noble people—the 
meditative introverted renunciate and the ever active 
social worker. A harmony of both these in the same 
person is the epitome of human excellence. And Swami 
Vivekananda was a classic example of this combination 
of the Social Excellence and the Spiritual Excellence! 
Three qualities are considered essential for Social 
Excellence. i) Knowledge of ways to uplift mankind, 
ii) Capacity to put the knowledge into practice, and iii) 
Strength of conviction. Conviction or Sraddha which is 
the main aspect of Excellence, has three elements— 
Conviction in the potential of oneself, Conviction in the 
power of goodness, and Conviction in the potential of 
the world and the society. 


Swami Ranganathananda once remarked: "We 
(Indians) have a long and impressive history and a very 
rich cultural tradition; and our great thinkers have 
plunged into life, and into the heart of experience, and 
have given us visions of human excellence which can 
inspire any culture or civilization" (Eternal Values for 
a Changing Society Vol. III. (Bombay: Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan, Sixth Edition, 1995), p. 338). According to 
him, all our education, all our religions are ultimately 
méant to instill in us the desire for human excellence. 
He adds that human excellence finds expression in the 
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work we do and in our human relations. He once said: 
"Is the work that you do, the thought that you think, 
your social relationship, the very life that you live~are 
they imbued with the touch of excellence? Are you: 
striving for it? It is the thought of doing better and still 
better, and keeping in mind the welfare of the society 
in the context of which one develops one’s own life 
that must always be one's Pole-star” (Eternal Values for 
a Changing Society Vol. Ill, p. 358). 


Swami Vivekananda advocated a new philosophy 
of human excellence as — "Face the Brute"—which he — 
adopted from the Gita where Sri Krsna exhorts to 
Arjuna: "Yield not to unmanliness, O Partha; it does 
not befit you; forsaking this mean faint-heartedness, 
stand up, O hero!" "Face the Brute” is Swamyi's 
exhortation to 'manfully’ face our problems and 
overcome them instead of running away from them. By 
running away from problems, they do not cease to exist 
nor do we become freed from their pressures and 
challenges. If a man develops 'character-excellence’ as 
Swami Vivekananda puts it, then his behaviour and 
work will express that excellence that is withm him. 


Speaking of the youth of the modern India, Swami 
Ranganathananda says that a new concept of human 
excellence must inspire our youths. They need to learn 
-~ the technique of seeking excellence in the fields of their 
choice. And there are varieties of Excellence such as 
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intellectual, social, political, artistic and religious. 
Swamiji believes that it is these multifaced excellences 
that go to make a nation great. He attributes five 
dimensions to human excellence namely, the dimension 
of knowledge excellence (wisdom), the dimension of 
professional excellence (Utkrstata), the dimension of 
service excellence, the dimension of ethical and moral 
excellence and last but not the least the dimension of 
spiritual excellence (Immortality, Amrtva). These five 
dimensions of human excellence work together to 
elevate a man to the level of divinity. 


As the panacea for the ills of India today, Swami 
Ranganathananda prescribes "Excellence". He exhorts 
Indians: "Develop character-excellence; then your 
behaviour and work will express that excellence that 
is within you. Hitch your wagon to some high star; let 
mothers and fathers inspire their children to do so" 
(Eternal Values for a Changing Society Vol. Il, p. 350). 
According to him, every child must be taught to develop 
an intrinsic human excellence. The concept of heroic 
mould, of heroic struggle and endeavour and achieve- 
ment must be instilled in our children. In this context 
Swamiji mentions a verse in the Udyoga parva of the 
Mahabharata which conveys the exhortation of a mother 
to her son about a high concept of human excellence: 
"Muhirtam jvalitam Sreya, na tū dhimayitam ciram"- 
-which means "It is better to flame forth for an instant 
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than to smoke away for ages.” Swami Vivekananda 
expresses the same idea in his own words, "It is better 
to live for an ideal for an instance than to lead the life © 
of jelly-fish existence.” Sree Sankaracharya and Swami 
Vivekananda are two classic illustrations representing 
the ancient India and the modern India respectively for 
leading a life of Excellence. Sree Sankaracharya lived 
only for 32 years. But what an intensely excellent period 
of life it was! He lived for a purpose and left the stamp 
of his personality on the mind and face of India. Swami 
Vivekananda too lived only for a short period of 39 
years, but what an intense life it was! Some of the 
greatest men were they who lived short but intense life! 


The Upanisad teaches us that anything done with 
Vidya and Sraddha can alone become supremely 
efficient. According to the Upanisad, in order to be 
efficient you must equip yourself with knowledge. Once 
you equip yourself with knowledge, efficiency can only 
come if you have a strong faith in yourself and the 
personal conviction to do that. You are completely 
equipped to achieve the efficiency when you deeply 
meditate on the subjects required to achieve the 
concerned objective. When all these three powers are 
combined one attains a superlative degree of efficiency 
which can be termed human excellence. In short, 
absolute concentration on the task before one for its own 
~ sake leads one to the attainment of human excellence. 


9 


The Ideal of Renunciation* 


"Renunciation is the very basis of our true 
life.” 
— Swami Vivekananda 

Renunciation is the foundation of all religious 
thoughts. It is the national ideal of India. The ideal of 
renunciation attains the highest prominence in the 
teachings of the Vedanta. It is the soul of the 
Upanisads. The following verses from the Upanisads 
would illustrate this: 


"Tena tyaktena bhunjithah..." 

(The I$avasyopanisad - 1) 
"By this renunciation (of the world) support yourself." 
"Na Karmana na prajaya dhanena tyagenaike 


amrtatvamanasuh" 
(The Mahanarayana Upanisad 12.14)) 


"Neither by rituals nor by progeny, nor by wealth, but 
by giving up alone that immortality is to be attained." 


* Originally published in the Journal of Sukrtindra Oriental Research Institute, 
Vol. 6, No. 1, October 2004. 
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In the Bhagavad Gita (the essence of all the 
Upanisadic thoughts), Śri Krsna expounds the ideal of 
renunciation in detail. Perhaps, the whole of the Gita 
can be considered an exposition of Renunciation and 
Sacrifice, the two ideals that are the root and basis of — 
the Hindu religion. Renunciation is a means and not 
an end in itself. Only by means of renunciation one 
can attain everlasting peace. 


Sri Krsna says in the Bhagavad Gita: 
"Vihaya kamanyah sarvanpumamscarati nisprhah 
Nirmamo nirahankarah sa Santimadhigachati" 
(The Gita IL 71) 
"The man who sheds all longing and moves without 


concern, free from the sense of T and ‘mine’, he 
attains peace.” 


j 


Sr Krsna teaches Arjuna: 

"Ye hi samsparSajah bhogah dukhayonaya eva te 

Adyantavantah kaunteya na tesu ramate budhah” 
(The Gita - V. 22) 


"The pleasures which are born of sense-contacts are 
verily sources of pain (though appearing as 
enjoyable to worldly-minded people). They have 
a beginning and an end (they come and go), are 
transitory in nature O, Arjuna. It is for this reason 
that a wise man does not indulge in them.” 
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The Lord also suggests practical ways of practising 
renunciation in life. He says: 


"Na hi dehabhrta Sakyarh tyakturh karmanyaSesatah 
Yastu karmaphalatyagi sa tyagityabhidhiyate" 
(The Gita - XVIII. 11) 


"Since actions cannot be given up in their entirety 
by anyone possessing a body, he who renounces 
the fruits of his actions, is, in truth, a man of 
renunciation.” 


In another context Sri Krsna explains: 


"Tyaktva karmaphalasangam nityatrpto niraSrayah 
Karmanyabhipravrttopi naiva kinchitkaroti sah" 
(The Gita - IV. 20) 


"He who, having totally given up attachment to 
actions and their fruits, no longer depends on the 
world, and is ever satisfied, does nothing at all, 
though fully engaged in action." 


In Indian thought, everything else is subordinated 
to the highest ideals of Spirituality and Renunciation. 
Swami Vivekananda considers these two as "the great 
theme of life" of our nation whose one watchword is 
that "this world is all vanity and a delusion of three 
days, and everything else, whether science or knowl- 
edge, enjoyment or powers, wealth, name or fame, must 
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be subordinated to that one theme.” (The Complete 
Works of Swami Vivekananda, Vol. III (Calcutta: 


Advaita Ashram, 1963), p. 152) 


He further says: "Always remember that renuncia- — 
tion is the root idea. Unless one is initiated into this — 
idea, not even Brahma and the World-Gods have the 
power to attain Mukti" (The Complete Works, Vol. VII, 
pp. 239-240). He considers Renunciation as the very 
basis upon which ethics stands. He observes that no 
ethical code ever preached had not renunciation for its 
basis. He says: "Ethics always says, "Not I, but thou.” 
Its motto is "Not self, but non-self.” . . . "Perfect self 
- annihilaton is the ideal of ethics" (The Complete 
Works, Vol. II, pp. 62-63). Swami Vivekananda adds: 
"Without dispassion for the world, without renunciation, 
without giving up the desire for enjoyment, absolutely 
nothing can be accomplished in the spiritual life”. (The 
Complete Works, Vol. VII, p. 193). 


In his discourse on Karma Yoga, Swami 
Vivekananda explains the value of renunciation: 


. . real religion begins where this little universe 
ends. These little joys and sorrows and knowledge 
of things end there, and the reality begins. Until 
we give up the thirst after life, the strong attachment 
to this our transient, conditioned existence, we have 
no hope of catching even a glimpse of that infinite 
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freedom beyond. It stands to reason then that there 
is only one way to attain to the freedom which is 
the goal of all noblest aspirations of mankind, and 
that is by giving up this little life, giving up this 
little universe, giving up this earth, giving up 
heaven, giving up the body, giving up the mind, 
giving up everything that is limited and condi- 
tioned. (Karma Yoga, (Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 
1970), p. 102) 


According to Swamiji "there is nothing so high as 
renunciation of self" (The Complete Works. Vol. V, 
p.78). Renunciation is the rejection of the 'T' thought 
and not necessarily of the external objects. Ramana 
Maharshi makes this idea clear when he states: 


One who truly renounces actually merges in the 
world and expands his love to embrace the whole 
world. It would be more correct to describe the 
attitude of the devotee as universal love than as 
abandoning home to don the ochre robe. (Quoted 
in "Renunciation": Teachings of Maharshi Ramana, 
Kalyanakalpataru, 46, 5, p. 590) 
Sri Ramana Maharshi explains this idea further: 

So long as the feeling, 'I am doing’ is there, one 
must experience the result of one's acts, whether 


they are good or bad. How is it possible to wipe 
~ out one act with another? When the feeling 'I am 
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doing’ is lost, nothing affects a man. Unless one 


realises the Self, the feeling I am doing’ will never 
vanish. . . . For him who has realised his self, there 
is no Iccha-Prarabdha. The two others Aniccha 
(without desire) and Pareccha (due to other's desire) 
remain. Whatever he does is for others only. If 
there are things to be done by him for others, he 
does them but the results do not affect him. 
Whatever be the actions that such people do, there 
is no punya (results of virtuous action) and no papa 
(result of sinful action) attached to them. But they 
do only what is proper according to the accepted 
standard of the world - nothing else. (Letters from 
Sri Ramanasramam. Vol. I. (Tiruvannamalai, Sri 
Ramanasramam, 1995), p. 65) 


Sri Ramakrishna, who himself is one of the noblest 


examples of an ideal Renunciant, always stressed a life 
of absolute renunciation. His message in this age is 
renunciation of lust and gold. He taught that 
renunciation of lust and gold is the ornament of a holy 
man, and it is the only means of attaining God: 


As one progresses on the path of spirituality, one 
is confronted by many kinds of temptations. 
Cravings — such as for woman and gold, for name 
and fame arise again and may lead one farther away 
from God. Unless you beware of this thief in the 
form of cravings he will steal all the goodness in 
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you, and you will drown in the bottomless ocean 
of worldliness. (Swami Chetanananda, God Lived 
with Them (Kolkota: Advaita Asrama, 2001), pp. 
113-114.) 


In his work The Way to God — As Taught by 
Sri Ramakrishna, Swami Lokeswarananda writes: 


In every country and in every age we find men and 
women renouncing everything and practising many 
difficult austerities in their search for God. Buddha 
gave up his kingdom. Mirabai left her palace. 
Sri Chaitanya took the vows of a sanyasi in spite 
of the fact that he had received great honour as 
an erudite scholar. Youth and beauty, honour and 
recognition, wealth and high position — everything 
anyone would desire was theirs, yet they left it all 
behind when they went searching for God. They 
believed that the greatest happiness was God- 
realization. In truth, their renunciation was not 
anything negative. It meant giving up small things 
for large things — renouncing the little happiness 
for the great happiness, renouncing the worldly 
pleasures for the Bliss of God. (Swami 
Lokeswarananda, ed. The Way to God As Taught 
by Sri Ramakrishna (Calcutta: Ramakrishna Mis- 
sion Institute of Culture, 1997), pp. 87-88) 


A renunciant ceases to feel the distinction between 
objects in the external world. Sri Ramakrishna narrates 
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i 
a anecdote about a husband and wife who renounced 


the world and undertook a pilgrimage to various shrines 
— Once as they were walking along the road, the 
husband, being a little ahead of the wife, saw a piece 
of diamond on the road. Immediately he began to 
scratch the ground to hide the diamond in it, thinking 
that, if his wife saw it, perchance she might be moved 
to avarice and thus lose the merit of her renunciation. 
While he was thus scratching the ground, the wife came 
up and asked him what he was doing. He gave her 
in an apologetic tone an evasive reply. She however, 
finding out the diamond and reading his thoughts, 
remarked, "Why did you leave the world, if you still 
feel the distinction between diamond and dust?” 
(Sayings of Sri Ramakrishna (Madras: Sri Ramakrishna 
Math, 2002), p. 322). 


When his disciple Narendra once asked: "Is 
renunciation of the world imperative?" Sri Ramakrishna 
replied: "As I said, if you see everything as saturated 
with That, can you see anything else — family or the 
like?" (Life of Sri Ramakrishna (Calcutta: Advaita 
Ashrama) p. 449). 


Swami Vivekananda asserts: 


Without renunciation, without burning dispassion 
for sense objects, without turning away from wealth 


and lust as from filthy abomination, — "Na sidhyati 
brahmaSatantarepi" — Never can one attain salvation 
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even in hundreds of Brahma's cycles. (The Complete 
Works Vol. V, p. 395) 


Swamiji distinguishes between two different ways 
of liberating oneself from bondage. One is "Neti, Neti" 
(not this, not this), and the other "Iti" (this). The first, 
a negative way, is possible only for "rare men of 
exceptional minds and gigantic wills" who can say "No, 
I will not have this" and the mind and the body obey 
their will. The second is the positive way often chosen 
by the majority — "the way through the world, making 
use of all the bondages themselves to break those very 
bondages. This is also a kind of giving up; only it is 
done slowly and gradually, by knowing things, enjoying 
things and thus obtaining experience, and knowing the 
nature of things until the mind lets them go at last and 
becomes unattached" (Karma Yoga, p.103). 


Only one who is free from his ego and self-motive 
can add to the happiness of society. The social order 
and ethics being a part of spiritual discipline, the 
renunciant serves the world only because of his all- 
pervading compassion for all created beings. 


Once Swami Vivekananda was asked to characterise 
his methods of action as a whole. In reply Swamiji 
explained: 


Our method . . . simply consists in reasserting the 
national life. Buddha preached renunciation. India 
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heard, and yet in six centuries she reached her 
greatest height. The secret lies there. The national 
ideals of India are RENUNCIATION and 
SERVICE. Intensify her in those channels and the 
rest will take care of itself (The Complete Works 
Vol. V, p. 228). 


Swami Ranganathananda's comments on this statement 
are relevant here: 


What a wonderful teaching! The whole of ethical 
life is concentrated in two principles: renunciation 
and service. Renunciation of what? This self- 
centred ego or self. That has to be renounced. The 
larger self must manifest. Then every action 
becomes service. That is why renunciation is the 
preceding value. The succeeding value is service. 
You can't do service without some form of 
renunciation. If I want to help somebody, to that 
extent I must give up my own self-interest. 
(Universal Message of the Bhagavad Gita, Vol. 
I (Calcutta, Advaita Ashram, 2001), p. 275) 


To conclude, all our seers and thinkers consider 
renunciation as inevitable for attaining a tranquil, serene 
and fearless framework of mind. As Swami 
Ranganathananda observes: "That renunciation of the 
fruits of actions is what the practice of dhyana brings 
us to 'Tyagat Santih anantaram' and when that tyaga 
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or renunciation comes, the mind becomes Santa or 

_ peaceful, serene" (Universal Message of the Bhagavad 

Gita Vol. IIl, p.17). They also believe that the ideal 

_of renunciation as a philosophy of life alone can bring 
order and cohesion in the society. 


10 
Service and Spirituality 


"I slept and dreamt that life was joy. I awoke 
and saw that life was service. I acted and 
behold, service was joy.” 

—Rabindranath Tagore 


Spirituality and service are closely connected. 
Indian thinkers consider it a common misunderstanding 
that spirituality is a state of being when people become 
reclusive and turn their back to the sorrow of the world 
and that spirituality is all about contemplating on 
abstract Vedantic truths and is removed from the ground 
realities of service to the suffering humanity. Service 
is considered an essential component of a spiritual life 
and ultimately the greatest form of service is achieving 
a state of mind that exudes peace, calm, tranquillity, 
contentment and energy. Swami Chidanand Saraswati 
in his article "Essence of Spirituality—Service of 
Others" observed: 


The essence of Spirituality is Service. . . . One's 
spiritual path deepens and one gets closer to the 
state of God Realization, one sees God's form in 
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everything. Thus the feelings of care, love, sacrifice 
and devotion which we feel for the deity in the 
temple begin to blossom in our heart for all of 
creation. .. . Every widow, every orphan, every 
homeless leper, every wandering malnourished 
animal, every deforested piece of land, every 
polluted river becomes as precious as the marble 
image of Siva or Krsna or Durga in our mandir. 
Ultimately, if the spiritual path is true, it culminates 
in an insatiable urge to serve all, help all, to give 
to all, to live for all. This doesn't mean that one 
forgets one's personal meditation or japa, but the 
two go hand in hand. There is a beautiful line in 
prayers — Mukh me ho Rama Nama, Rama Seva 
Hath me.’ — ‘Our lips keep on chanting Rama's 
name, but our hands keep doing His work.’ 


Sri Sathya Sai Baba observed that self- 
aggrandisement or competition are motives that pollute 
the sacred spiritual practice of service. He exhorted us 
to sublimate service to Seva. According to him, before 
one embarks on a service project, one should ask 
oneself---"Is my heart full of self-less love, humility and 
compassion?" And in order to deserve the sacred name 
'Seva', the activity must be free from all attachment to 
the individual self and based on firm faith in the Divine 
resident in every being. Seva has to be considered as 
worshipping the form that God has assumed to give 
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volunteers the chance to worship. There is a saying: — 
"Service is Worship". When ‘nara’ is served, it is 
Narayana Seva. Seva is the highest path of devotion 
which wins the Grace of God. According to Swami 
Vivekananda, doing good to others out of compassion 
is good, but Seva (service) of all beings im the spirit 
of the Lord is better. It is a privilege to serve mankind, 
for this is the worship of God. 


Service becomes spiritually effective only when 
prompted by selfless love for the one being served. 
Swami Vivekananda considered "Purity, patience and 
perseverance" as the three essentials for success, and 
above all love. When we offer service with purity of 
mind and undemanding love, we ennoble our character 
and bring about a remarkable improvement in the 
quality of our service. If service is to further one’s 
spiritual growth, it has to be practised with love and 
detachment, without expectation of return. Selfish 
Service — If you render service in order to oblige a 
person and if you feel proud of doing it, you are not 
only doing spiritual harm to the recipient of your 
service, but also to yourself. According to Meher Baba, 
"The consciousness that I am obliging someone” is the 
first to occur during the process of serving; but it can 
be annulled by the contrary thought "I am obliged by 
being given this opportunity of serving." This latter 
thought facilitates the attitude of detachment and 
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secures freedom from the bondage of good actions. 
Service based upon comprehensive understanding is not 


only selfless and adjusted to the spiritual demands of 


the recipient, but is rendered with complete detachment. 
Such service takes the aspirant to the goal most rapidly. 


Our ancient sages saw that the law sustaining the 


world is the law of love and sacrifice. Karma Yoga is 


the way of work and action dedicated to the Divine. 
This would include charitable and missionary work in 
the field of health, education, improving the environ- 
ment, serving the poor and the needy, feeding animals 
and birds and society at large. In the Hindu belief, all 
such actions, if done in a spirit of inner devotion and 
dedication to the Divine, can become powerful means 
of spiritual liberation. 


Emphasising the importance of doing service to 
others, Swami Vivekananda said, "This life is short, the 
vanities of the world are transient, but they alone live 
who live for others, the rest are more dead than alive." 
Swamiji added that the main effect of work done for 
others is to purify ourselves. By means of the constant 
effort to do good to others we are trying to forget 
ourselves; this forgetfulness of self is the one great lesson 
in life. Every act of charity, every thought of sympathy, 
every action of help, every good deed, takes so much of 
self-importance away from our little selves and makes 
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us think ourselves as the lowest and the least and 
therefore they are all good.” ("Self-Realization through 
Self-less Work," What Realization 157, p.143). Mahatma 
Gandhi believed that the reward for service will be 
happiness: "Consciously or unconsciously, every one of 
us does render some service or another. If we cultivate 
the habit of doing this service deliberately, our desire for 
service will steadily grow stronger, and it will make not 
only for our own happiness, but that of the world at 
large." 


Our ideal should be to pray God for more strength 
and more knowledge to serve the society. "I surrender 
all my knowledge, strength and whatever I possess, for 
serving the society. I have given up everything and my 
bowl is empty. Fill up my heart with the contentment 
of this emptiness. This is all I need to fill my bowl.” 
— This grand view of seeing God in the common man 
is at the heart of the vision of our nation. Wealth 
belongs to the Society. Once this feeling of true Seva 
(service) makes its place in our heart, we realize that 
our personal and family wealth, how-so-ever huge, does 
not belong to us actually. A person has the right only 
over that which is required for his upkeep. One who 
keeps more, is a thief and worth punishing (Srimad 
Bhagavata). We are only trustees of the wealth of the 
society. 
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Speaking on the benefit of Service rendered in a 


spiritual attitude, Swami Ranganathananda observes: 


Service rendered in a spiritual attitude uplifted both 
the giver and the receiver. Vedanta has always 
upheld that man must grow morally and spiritually. 
... When man has thus taken into account his own 
spiritual development in the context of his work in 
society, all his work turns into not only service, 
but veritable worship. By his work, he not only 
ensures the welfare and happiness of his fellow 
human beings, to whom he gives his service in a 
spirit of reverence, but also gains in spiritual stature 
himself. This is also the central message of the Gita 
and the meaning of its pregnant utterance: yogah 
karmasu kauSalam. This teaching ensures a double 
spiritual efficiency. Swami Vivekananda embodied 
this truth and vision of all-round character- 
efficiency in a brief utterance which he gave as the 
motto of his movement, the Ramakrishna Math and 
Mission : Atmano moksartham jagaddhitaya ca - 
- "For one's own spiritual freedom and the welfare 
of the world." (Eternal Values for a Changing 
Society Vol. II (Bombay: Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 
1993), p. 280) 


In "Swami Vivekananda and Modern India" Swami 


— 


Ranganathananda remarks: 
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Here is Swami Vivekananda’s central message; to 


implement it, we need a new approach, a new 


understanding. He exhorted us to develop two great — 


values in our character: one is tyaga, renunciation, | 
the other is seva, service. Tyaga is renunciation- — 


-renunciation, not of this woman or that man, not 
of this item of food or other objects, but 
renunciation of the flimsy little ego that is within 
us which distorts everything which makes man 
selfish and exploitative. Manifest the divine that is 
within you, express the larger Self by knocking 
away the tiny ego. Grow beyond the ego into the 
true Self. That is renunciation, tyaga, the central 
teaching of the Bhagavad Gita. When this tyaga 
comes, we shall express ourselves in natural and 
spontaneous seva, as a by-product of that ty@ga. So 
Vivekananda said: "The national ideals of India are 
renunciation and service. Intensify her in these 
channels, and the rest will take care of itself.” (The 
Complete Works Vol. V. p. 228). 


It would be befitting to conclude with the 
exhortation of Sri Sathya Sai Baba to His disciples: 
"Remember that the body with its senses-mind-brain 
complex has been gifted to you to be used for helping 
the helpless. . . . Seva promotes mental purity, 
diminishes egoism and enables one to experience 
through sympathetic understanding, the unity of 
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mankind. And as Lord Buddha exhorted: "Teach this 
triple truth to all: a generous heart, kind speech and 
a life of service and compassion are the things which 
renew humanity." 


True Globalization: An Indian 
Perspective* 


"Vasudhaiva Kutumbakam (World is one 
family) is the true example of globalization.” 


‘Globalization’, a widely used term, is not easy to 
define precisely. In his well-known book Questioning 
Globalization, Kavaljit Singh attempts to define the term 
thus ". . . Globalization refers to intensification of trans- 
border interconnectedness in all spheres of economy, 
politics, society and culture" (Questioning Globalization 
(Delhi: Madhyam Books, 2005), p.13). He explains that 
Globalization refers to a world in which complex 
economic, political, social and cultural processes 
operate and interact without any influence of national 
boundaries and distance. It also implies, Singh adds, that 
a development in any part of the world can create far- 
reaching consequences elsewhere (Questioning Global- 
ization, p.13):; But the process of globalization is 


* Originally published in the Pragati Research Journal, Vol. 4, No. 112, 
April - June 2010. 
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generally conceived in terms of economy without 
reference to history, politics, culture or society. The 
following selected definitions of ‘globalization’ (down- 
loaded from the Website) would illustrate the point: 


1. — the development of an increasingly integrated 
global economy marked specially by free trade, 
free flow of capital, and the tapping of cheaper 
foreign labour markets. 


2. — the process of increasing the connectivity and 
interdependence of the world's markets and 
businesses. 

3. — increasing integration of developing countries 
in world trade and world finance. 


4. — system of interaction among the countries of the 
world in order to develop the global economy, 
tendencies of businesses, technologies, or philoso- 
phies to spread throughout the world or the process 
of making this happen. 

The object of this article is not to dilate on the 
economic globalization as it is generally conceived 
today, but to discuss the processes that would lead to 
making of an ideal, comprehensive ‘globalized society’. 
The discussion focuses on true globalization or what 
globalization ought to be, and not what it is now. 


Globalization is recognized as a process of drastic 
reduction of distances by means of electronic media and 
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other means of communication. Though it is a new 
phenomenon, the process of unification of the world and 
people coming together, of merging of ideas, is not new 
because it has been going on since time immemorial. 
The quest for a unified world order had fascinated the 
thinking minds of India and abroad. Indian seers had 
unequivocally proclaimed that not only human beings — 
but the entire creation is one single family. The whole — 
world was conceived as one family — Vasudhaiva 
Kutumbakam. There were periods in history when 
people of various countries had come in contact with 
each other and had exchanged not only goods and 
services, but also thoughts, ideas and cultures. Eminent 
historian R. C. Majumdar in his article "India and the 
World" (in The Indian Heritage Voll (Bombay: 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan,1956), pp. 213—226), gives an 
account of the relationship of India with other countries. 
Discoveries at Mohanjadaro, according to him, have 
proved that there was mutual relation between that 
region and Western Asia in the 3“ millennium before 
Christ. There is also evidence for the fact that there 
existed a trade between India and the West as early as 
800 B.C. The invasion of Alexander the Great (327- 
325 B. C.) inaugurated the next important stage in the 
contact between India and Greece, observes Majumdar. 
Active commerce between India and the Roman Empire, 
through Palmyra and Alexandria, is said to have 
flourished till the 3“ c. A.D. Political relation was also 
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maintained between India and Rome during this period. 
_ A large number of both Indian and Roman subjects 
visited each other's country. The name of China was 
familiar to the Indians from very early period. In the 
second or first century B. C. the sea route between India 
and China was fairly well-known. Ideas were carried 
along with wares. With Fa-hien (399 — 414) begins the 
period of Chinese pilgrimage to India. Indian music, 
astronomy, mathematics and medicines were popular in 
China. There was direct intercourse between India and 
Japan. When Baghdad became the centre of the Muslim 
world, Indian culture reached it both directly as well 
as through Iran. Arab merchants visited India in large 
number. Of course, it is to be admitted that while only 
a small number of people could travel to different 
countries then, now the revolutionary progress of 
technology has facilitated easy movement from one 
country to another. 


Swami Ranganathananda in his article "True 
Globalization" observes: 


In the modern times, we are living in a period of 
globalization. Because of technological advance- 
ments, it is possible to have a physical expression 
of globalization. There is also a globalization of 
ideas. This was not possible in the past. It is a useful 
aspect of globalization. But the process will not 
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become complete, unless human beings develop a 
global attitude towards one another — a spirit of 
oneness with all, a spiritual globalization. This is — 
what happened in India three to four thousand years 
ago. The sages asked the question, "What is the 
nature of this human being?" They carried on an 
indepth scientific investigation, and discovered that 
physically man is limited; but spiritually he is 
unlimited, he is universal. This was a remarkable 
discovery. (Globalization (Chennai: Sri Ramakrishna 
Math, n.d.), p. 1) 


Dr. Karan Singh, well-known scholar and states- 
man, has written an article on "Global Consciousness” 
(Globalization, pp.214 - 218). According to him, "The 
emergence of the global society, impelled by science 
and technology, demands a new, holistic paradigm that 
stresses convergence in place of conflict, complimentarity 
in place of competition, compassion in place of cruelty, 
and a global ethic that would link the deepest insights 
of science and religion (Globalization, p.214). He adds 
that due to the tremendous transformations wrought by 
science and technology over the last few decades, the 
process of globalization has become a reality in many 
spheres, specially in space technology and instant 
communications. But unfortunately, people’s minds are 
still largely imprisoned within pre-global concepts and 
approaches. 
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Dr. Karan Singh asserts that "This gap between the 
emergence of a global society on the one hand and the 
non-emergence of a global consciousness on the other, 
is fraught with grave danger" (Globalization, p. 215). 
He emphasizes three areas to which we need to pay 
special attention — Religion, Environment and Educa- 
tion. According to him, great religions of the world can 
play a major role in the evolution of a ‘global 
consciousness’, because they still exert influence on a 
large part of the world population. But the only thing 
is these religions have to restrain themselves from 
asserting their superiority. The unity of great religious 
traditions of the world needs to be strengthened, 
eschewing fanaticism, fundamentalism and bigotry, so 
that they can contribute much to the evolution of a 
harmonious global society. As Swami Vivekananda 
says, "The intensest love that humanity has ever known 
has come from religion, and the most diabolical hatred 
that humanity has known has also come from religion. 
The noblest words of peace that the world has ever 
heard have come from men on the religious plane, and 
the bitterest denunciation that the world has ever known 
has been uttered by religious men" (The Complete 
Works of Swami Vivekananda Vol.II (Calcutta Advaita 
Ashrama,1999), p.375). Therefore, religions of the 
world have great responsibility of contributing to the 
world unity. 
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As far as the environment is concerned, Dr. Karan 
Singh observes, "We have already inflicted irreversible 
damage upon it over the last century. . . . Global — 
warming is now a reality and is progressing much faster 
than had been predicted" (Globalization, p.216). He — 
adds that "Environmental values, reduction of harmful — 
emissions, regeneration of devastated eco-sites, and an — 
alert and committed public opinion, are absolutely 
necessary to stop the spiralling descent into disaster” 
(Globalization, p.217). The third factor involves 
education, "not only in the formal sense, but in the 
broader context of bringing about a paradigm change 
in the mindset of the people all over the world” 
(Globalization, p. 217). 


As early as 1967, a book titled School of World 
Civilization written by Swami Nityaswarupananda, 
Founder of Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture, 
was published under the auspices of the Indian National 
Commission for Cooperation with UNESCO, Ministry 
of Education, Government of India. The theme was a 
new approach to education to discover the world soul 
and transmit it to future generations through the process 
of a growing world consciousness. According to the 
author, "the world is an indivisible whole. Its parts are 
interrelated and interdependent, so that what happens 
to one part ultimately affects the whole. Progress in one 
part cannot succeed unless it ultimately spells progress 
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_ for the whole. Humanity therefore tends to be a unity 
in all its aspects and activities" (Qtd. in P. 
Parameswaran, "'Vasudhaiva Kutumbakam', Not Glo- 
balization", Globalization, pp.230-231). In the Preface 
to this book, Arnold Toynbee expressed his perspective 
on the subject. He said: 


I feel confident that the tradition of the past is also 
‘the wave of the future.’ We are now moving into 
a chapter of human history in which our choice is 
going to be, not between a whole world and a 
shredded —up world, but between one and no world. 
I believe that the human race is going to choose life 
and good, not death and evil. I therefore believe in 
the imminence of one world and believe that, in the 
twenty-first century, human life is going to be a 
unity again in all its aspects and activities" (Qtd. 
in P. Parameswaran, ""Vasudhaiva Kutumbakarn'’, 
Not Globalization", Globalization, p. 231). 


Dr. S. Radhakrishnan in his Foreword to the book 
remarked: 


We must evolve ideals, habits and sentiments which 
would enable us to build up a world community and 
live in a cooperative commonwealth. The supreme 
task of our generation is to give a soul to the 
growing world-consciousness, to develop ideals and 
institutions necessary for the creative expression of 
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the world soul to transmit these loyalties and 
impulses to future generations and train them into 
world citizens” (Qtd. in P. Parameswaran, 
“Vasudhaiva Kutumbakam' Not Globalization”, — 
Globalization, pp. 231-232). 


Swami Vivekananda once remarked: "One atom in 
this universe cannot move without dragging the whole 
world along with it. There cannot be any progress 
without the whole world following in the wake, and 
it is becoming every day clearer that the solution to 
every problem can never be attained in racial, national 
or narrow grounds." He further added that "Every idea 
has to become broad till it covers the whole of this 
world, every aspiration must go on increasing till it has 
engulfed the whole of humanity, nay, the whole of life, 
within its scope" (The Complete Works of Swami 
Vivekananda, Vol. Ill, (Calcutta: Advaita Ashram, 
1963), p. 269). 


Conclusion 


Modern developments in communication and 
technology have, no doubt, contributed to the unifica- 
tion of the world by drastically reducing distances. They 
have also facilitated trading between peoples of various 
countries. The world is beginning to realize that human 
race is one and that a concerted effort is inevitable for 
_ a harmonious living. If we desire harmony and 
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happiness of all our fellow creatures, we must have a 
philosophy that encompasses not only human beings but 
all things that exist on earth including its flora and 
fauna. Of course, the ancient sages of India had 
conceived philosophy for the realization of world peace 
and harmony, which is expressed by the oft-quoted 
phrases "Vasudhaiva kutumbakam" and "Loka samastha 
sukhino bhavantu”. 


12 


Nature of Poetry in Indian 
Perspective As Expounded by 
Sri Aurobindo* 


"Vision of truth and pursuit of that vision are 
the most distinctive features of poetry.” 


Sri Aurobindo expresses his profound views on 
poetry in his masterpiece The Future Poetry. He deals 
with the highest power that is demanded from poetry, 
the nature of poetry, and its essential law. He begins 
his discourse on the Essence of Poetry, by pointing out 
two common errors that the ordinary mind, and the critic 
or the intellectually conscientious artist are often liable 
to. To the ordinary mind, judging poetry without 
entering into it, "it looks as if it were nothing more 
than an aesthetic pleasure of the imagination, the 
intellect and the ear, a sort of elevated pastime” (The 
Future Poetry (Pondichery: Sri Aurobindo Ashram, 


* Originally published with the title "Sri Aurobindo's Exposition on the Nature 
of Poetry: An Abstract", in the Journal of Sukrtindra Oriental Research Institute, 
Vol. 7, No. 2, April 2006. 
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1978), p. 9). Sri Aurobindo of course admits that we 
expect pleasure from poetry as from all arts. But 
according to him "the external sensible and even the 
inner imaginative pleasure are only first elements" (The 
Future Poetry, pp. 9-10). 


For the intelligence, the imagination or the ear are 
not the true recipients of the poetic delight nor are they 
its true creators; "they are only its channels and 
instruments; the true creator, the true hearer is the soul" 
(The Future Poetry 10). Sri Aurobindo, therefore, 
believes that poetry has not done its highest work "until 
it has raised the pleasure of the instrument and 
transmuted it into the deeper delight of the soul" (The 
Future Poetry, p. 10). 


The second error to which the critic, of a certain 
type, the intellectually conscientious artist are liable, is 
that they will talk "as if poetry were mainly a matter 
of a faultlessly correct or at most an exquisite 
technique" (The Future Poetry, p. 10). Sri Aurobindo 
admits that in all arts, good technique is the first step 
towards perfection. But he observes that there are so 
many other steps, "there is a whole world beyond before 
you can get near to what you seek; so much so that 
even a deficient correctness of execution will not 
prevent an intense and gifted soul from creating great 
poetry which keeps its hold on the centuries" (The 
Future Poetry, p. 10). 
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Sri Aurobindo adds that technique, however — 
indispensable, occupies a smaller field perhaps in poetry 
than in any other art. He observes: 


The rhythmic word has a subtly sensible element, 
its sound value, a quite immaterial element, its 
significance or thought value, and both of these 
again, its sound and its sense, have separately and 
together a soul value, a direct spiritual power, which 
is infinitely the most important thing about them. 
And though this comes to birth with a small element 
subject to the laws of technique, yet almost 
immediately, almost the beginning of its flight, its 
power soars up beyond the province of any laws of 
mechanical construction. (The Future Poetry, p. 11) 


Sri Aurobindo accepts that the poet has to possess 
technique but he believes that: 


. in the heat of creation the intellectual sense 
of it becomes subordinate action or even a mere 
undertone in his mind, and in his best moments he 
is permitted, in a way, to forget it altogether. For 
then the perfection of his sound-movement and 
style come entirely as the spontaneous form of his 
soul: that utters itself in an inspired rhythm and an 
innate, a revealed word, even as the universal Soul 
created the harmonies of the universe out of the 
power of the word secret and eternal within him, 
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leaving the mechanical work to be done in a surge 
of hidden spiritual excitement by the subconscient 
part of his Nature. It is this highest speech which 
is the supreme poetic utterance, the immortal 
element in his poetry, and a little of it is enough 
to save the rest of his work from oblivion. Svalpam 
apyasya dharmasya! (The Future Poetry, p. 11) 


Sri Aurobindo considers Vision as the characteristic 
power of the poet. The ancients held that the Kavi 
was the seer and the revealer of truth. According to 
Sri Aurobindo the greatest poets have been always those 
"who have had a large and powerful interpretative and 
intuitive vision of Nature and life and man and whose 
poetry has risen out of that in a supreme revelatory 
utterance of it. Homer, Shakespeare, Dante, Valmiki, 
Kalidasa, however much they may differ in everything 
else, are at one in having this as the fundamental 
character of their greatness" (The Future Poetry, p. 30). 


According to Sri Aurobindo, the Poetic vision, like 
everything else, follows necessarily the evolution of the 
human mind and according to the age and environment, 
it has its levels, its ascents and descents and its returns. 
Sri Aurobindo asserts that: 


. . it is not sufficient for poetry to attain high 
intensities of word and rhythm; it must have, to 
fill them, an answering intensity of vision. And 
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this does not depend only on the individual power — 
of vision of the poet, but on the mind of his age — 
and country, its level of thought and experience, 
the adequacy of its symbols, the depth of its — 
spiritual attainment. (The Future Poetry, p. 36) 


Sri Aurobindo now takes up the question of the 
ideal spirit of poetry that could be expected in an age 
of the inreasingly intuitive mind, because he has hope 
in the possibility of such an age. He considers Mantra 
as "the highest intensest revealing form of poetic 
thought and expression” (The Future Poetry, p. 199). 


By Mantra, the Vedic poets meant: 


. an inspired and revealed seeing and visioned 
thinking, attended by a realisation . . . of some 
inmost truth of God and self and man and Nature 
and cosmos and life and thing and thought and 
experience and deed. It was a thinking that came 
on the wings of a great soul rhythm, chandas. For 
the seeing could not be separated from the hearing: 
it was one act. (The Future Poetry, p. 199) 


The great poet, according to Sri Aurobindo, 
"interprets to man his present or reinterprets for him 
his past, but can also point him to his future and in 
all three reveal him the face of the Eternal" (The Future 
Poetry, p. 203). He adds, "An intuitive revealing poetry 
of this kind which we have in view would voice a 
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supreme harmony of five eternal powers, Truth, Beauty, 
Delight, Life and the Spirit" (The Future Poetry, pp. 
203-204). 


Sri Aurobindo observes that the seeing speech or 
the poetic speech has itself different grades of its power 
of vision: the simplest power limited to a clear poetic 
adequacy, a power that tries to go beyond this fine and 
perfect adequacy in its intensities attempting a more rich 
and more powerful expression, a greater spirit and a 
less intellectual and more imaginative sincerity and 
elevation of thought, feeling and vision that will give 
a sublimer poetic rhetoric, a richer and subtler poetic 
speech. But superior to this "there is a more intimate 
vision, a more penetrating spiritual emotion, a more 
intense and revealing speech, to which the soul can be 
more vibrantly sensible" (The Future Poetry 273). 


Sri Aurobindo remarks that the genius of a poet 
can do work of a high beauty of a considerable greatness 
in any of these degrees of poetic speech, and adds that 
it is the poetic speech that is more purely intuitive, 
inspired or revelatory utterance that is valued most. Its 
power not only "moves and seizes us the most, but it 
admits the soul to a most spiritually profound light of 
seeing and ecstasy of feeling even of ordinary ideas and 
objects and in its highest force to thoughts and things 
‘that surpass the manner and range and limits of depth 
of the normal intelligence" (The Future Poetry, p. 277). 
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we | Ihave great pleasure in introducing to the scholarly 

the work Vedanta and the Modern World and Other 
Indological Essays by the eminent savant Dr. Nithyanantha 
Bhat. It is a string of twelve penetrating studies carried out 
with meticulous care of equal number of topics with an 
accent on the Vedic lore. It is so good and thoughtful of 
Dr. Nithyanantha Bhat to devote almost half of the contents of 
his volume to education which he has dealt with in all thoroughness and 
precision. To substantiate his point he has quoted profusely from modern 
thinkers and masters who have the unique distinction of being opinion 
makers. It was a treat to go through about half a dozen of his articles related to 
education. Among his articles there is one that touches the all-important 
subject of Vedic ecology which has special relevance to present times. Quite 
educative is his article on manuscripts. The other notable articles in the 
Volume are The Ideal of Renunciation, Service and Spirituality and True 
Globalization. 


The Muse of Dr. Nithyanantha Bhat has meandered far and wide to cover a 
large area of Indian wisdom. To go through the Volume under reference is 
indeed an intellectual feast : utsavah sudhiyam ayam. 
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